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MISS GARDINER AND HER FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 
Our readers will doubtless remember that in March last a party 
of savages, after attacking a settlement, captured at Spirit Lake, 
in Minnesota Territory, a Miss Gardiner, Mrs. Noble, Mrs. Thatch- 
er, and Mrs. Marble, and carried them off into the wilderness. 
Two of these ladies were brutally murdered, and two, Miss Gar- 
diner and Mrs> Marble, have recently been recovered through 
the agency of three friendly Indians, despatched by Governor 
Medary after consultation with Mr. Flandeaa, the Indian agent, 
and Col. Alexander. We have been so fortunate as to procure 
the portrait of Miss Gardiner one of the survivors of this Indian 
tragedy, from which Mr. Champney made the fine drawing for 
the central figure in the beautiful engraving below. The portrait 
of the young lady was furnished us by Messrs. Tuttle and Pratt, 
skilful artists, who have a large daguerreotype and ambrotype 
gallery.at the corner of Third and Cedar Streets, St. Pauls, Min- 
nesota. Around the portrait Mr. Champney has grouped a series 


adventure—the capture—the march, on which she was compelled 
to carry packs for the Indians on the bivouac, and the scene of her 
ransom. Miss Gardiner is a young lady in her sixteenth year, 
highly intelligent and pleasing in her manners. Her whole fam- 
ily was massacred by the Indians at the time she was made pris- 
oner, with the exception of an elder sister, who had removed to 
Des Moines valley, where she is still residing. Mrs. Noble, a 
fellow-captive, was murdered, and her body was found by the 
three friendly Indians at a deserted camp of Ink-pa-du-ta’s band, 
on the 29th of May. The red fiends who had slain her had also 
cruelly mutilated her body. Three bullet holes were found in her 
head and numerous wounds on her limbs. The friendly Indians 
dug a grave and buried the body, wrapped in a blanket, with such 
religious ceremony as they had learned of the missionaries. The 
next day they came upon the band of outlaws and an encamp- 
ment of 190 lodges of Yankton Sioux Indians. Miss Gardiner 
was found in the possession of an Indian warrior, who had saved 
her life at the peril of his own, when Mrs. Noble was murdered. 


The friendly negotiators procured her release on the payment of a 
quantity of blankets, powder, tobacco, and two horses, and having 
obtained possession of her, conveyed her safely to the Indian 
agency. On Monday, June 22, she reached the Fuller House, St. 
Pauls, Minnesota, accompanied by Mr. Robinson, and the inter- 
preter of the agency, and by the three friendly Indians, Ma-za-im- 
te-mani (The man who shoots metal as he walks), Ho-ton-wash-te 
(Beautiful Voice), and Che-tan-maz (Iron Hawk), the first being 
a distinguished chief, and the other two renowned braves of the 
Wahpatoan Sioux. Miss Gardiner received a warm welcome 
from the people of St. Pauls, who had become deeply interested 
in her fate. The day after her arrival, she was formally resigned 
into the hands of Gov. Medary. On this occasion, agent Flan- 
drau, on behalf of the Yankton chief, presented Miss Gardiner 
with an Indian head-dress, ornamented by thirty eagle feathers, 
indicating the number of scalps taken by the chief. A sketch of 
this cap surmounts our portrait. Governor Medary paid Miss 
Gardiner’s rescuers 1200 dollars, besides their outfit. 
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The Brothers of the Coast: 


BUCCAMEERS OF THE ANTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER —{continvep.] 


Don Ramon leaned towards Dona Carmen, who, at that 
moment, came from her tent, and pointing to the crocodile’s body, 
exclaimed, coldly : “‘ Senorita, you are obcyed !” 

Montionless on her horse, whose smoking nostrils and unquiet 
feet betrayed its anxiety to proceed, the young girl surveyed this 
sad scene with a mournfal glance. At last she said to the despot : 

“Senor, I asked forgiveness for Joaquin.” 

“You are too capricious, fair cousin,” said the commander. 
‘ You like courageous people ; I bave furnished him an opportu- 
nity to show his courage.” 

She could not prevent herself from giving him a look of such 
profound contempt, that he moved away, and gave orders for the 
tents to be raised. 

At that moment, Gongora approached him, and said : 

“Master, have you observed the sky ?” 

“Jt is magnificent, and the wind excellent,” replied Fray 
Eusebio. 

“J do not like that littie dappled cloud at the edge of the hori- 
zon. We must pass through the mangle-wood ; and if a storm 
surprises us, we shall stick in the mud as if we were in 8 marsh. 
Besides which, you know that in such a case fugitives and other 
people—vou know who I mean—often take refuge under the trees.” 

Don Ramon appeared to comprehend perfectly the motives of 
Gongora’s uneasiness, and for a moment partook of them, for he 
enumerated at a glance the force he had at his disposition ; but, 
reassured by the number and deliberate air of his huntsmen, he 
smiled, and ordered the boatman to walk before the troop, and to 
examine carefully every indication offered by leaves, stones, broken 
or trampled roots, and the humid soil which nourishes the mangles. 

This time our huntsmen followed a path, longer but further off 
from the sea than the first one. This path was simply the edge 
of a ravine, in which ran a muddy brook. Gongora performed 
his part with a good deal of zeal, but with little success. At 
length he stopped, and said in a low voice to the commander : 

“Master, I cannot find the slightest trace, and I am very un- 
easy. I scent danger before us. If Joaquin would only assist 
us! The best Indian in the world cannot find a trail better than 
he can.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Don Ramon turned towards the 
young pearl-fisher, whom two robust Indians carried on a rude 
litter, to which he was tied, and said to him : 

“ Listen, Joaquin; if you will guide us to the halto, I promise 
to pardon you, and not inflict on you the punishment you merit.” 

Joaquin did not turn his head, nor appear to understand the 
words addressed to him. He remained absorbed, with his eyes 
fixed on his aged father, who was reclining in the palanguin, the 
sudden twitching of his muscles alone revealing that life had not 
left his body. 

“Speak to this obstinate fellow, senorita,” said Don Ramon, 
addressing his cousin,—“ speak to him, I conjure you! I will it.” 

Dona Carmen shrugged her shoulders in disdain. The com- 
mand@er pretended not to trouble himself any further about the 
fisherman, but addressing Gongora, said to him in a loud voice : 

“J command you to use the greatest watchfulness ; it is for the 
security of your mistress, Dona Carmen.” 

Joaquin heard that name, and with a look he showed the com- 
mander his bound feet. 

“Will you swear to make no attempt to escape?” asked Don 
Ramon. 

Joaquin bowed his head affirmatively. His keepers i diat 
ly eut the cords which bound all his limbs. 

“J trust to you,” said the commander. And then he added in 
a whisper to Gongora and another huater: “Do not lose sight of 
him a moment. You will answer for him with your heads.” 

Afver a march of some minutes’ duration, Joaquin stopped, and 
without raising his eyes from the ravine, said in a low voice: 

“ Buffalo hunters passed here not an hour ago.” 

“Come, you are either mad, or wish wo deceive us!’ cried Don 
Ramon, turning pale. “There is not a flattened root, nor a brok- 
en branch, nor the sign of a foot-mark before us.” 

“True.” 

“ Where are the proofs for your suspicions ¢” said Fray Eusebio, 
sneeringly. ‘Do Frenchmen hunt buffaloes through the air ?” 

“ No,” replied Joaquin, calmly, without heeding the monk’s 
sneer; *‘ but they use stratageins, taught them by their friends the 
Caribbee ludians, to track Spanish lanceros,” 

“ Weil, then, what sign of their passage have they left?” 

“Phe traces are under the water,” replied the pearidisher, with 
an air of profound conviction. “I am well aequainted with this 
brogk, and the progress of many men through the middle of the 
water could only have made it as muddy as it is, since a drop of 
rain has not fallen for over two months. A storm, however, is 


now approaching, and al! that we can do is to endeavor to reach a 
clearing where we can piteh the tents.” 
douquin’s sagacity struck all with surprise; bur there was no 


time to be lost in exclamations. The clond-covered sky and the 
oppressive heat which reigned in the forest warned them to follow 
the fisherman’s advice as quickly as possible. In the Antilles, 
storms develop themselves with a prodigious rapidity, and at this 
moment the troop had reached the clearing, the wind, which had 
groaned in the depths of the wood, making the roots and branches 
creak, had given place to lange warm drops, which were immedi- 
ately absorbed by the thirsty earth. 

But what was their surprise, on entering the open space, to find 
the ground covered with remains, which incontestably confirmed 
Joaquin’s prevision. 

A boucan * cried all the huntsmen, in consternation, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BUCCANEERS. 

Tus boucan was an open place covered with stalks of the cab- 
bage tree. Twenty or thicty moderately thick sticks were fixed 
in the ground about two feet apart; others were nailed across 
them, forming a kind of rail. On this hurdle hung several quar- 
ters of wild boars, the skin and bones of which served to create a 
thick smoke, much more preferable for the smoking process than 
that arising from burning wood. In reality, the volatile salt con- 
tained in the skin and bones of these animals attaches itself to the 
meat, while that in the wood ascends, and is evaporated in the 
smoke. The buccaneers, therefore, eat their flakes, red as vermil- 
ion, and of a delicious taste, without the necessity of cooking it. 


They learnt this method from the Caribbee Indians, natives of the 
Antilles, who were accustomed to roast their prisoners on hurdles, 
which they call in their language barbacao, as they call boucan the 
place where they exercise their cannibal cruelties. The Spaniards 
designate their boucans under the name of materia, and call buffa- 
lo and wild-boar huntsmen zonteras, or runners of the woods. 

At the sight of the boucan, Don Ramon was furious, and cried 
out to Joaquin : 

“ Wretch! you have betrayed us ; you have led us into a snare. 
Confess that you are in communication with our enemies.” 

“But the boucan is deserted,” said Gongora, advancing. 
“ There is not even an invalid or newly enlisted buccaneer left to 
get huntsmen their supper, as is usually the case with these 
heretics.” 

“Is it possible?” said the commander, joyfully. 
the pirates were afraid, and fied at our approach.” 

“Say rather they follow and watch us,” replied Joaquin. 
“French buccaneers and English free-traders are not the men to 
fly before us, and allow Spaniards to eat the fruit of their chase, 
were we twice as numerous as their band. But I fear not their 
appearance, for it is impossible for them to be more barbarous 
than the commander, Don Ramon Carral,” he added, hearing the 
aged Meichior groan, audybeing no longer restrained by the pres- 
ence of Dona Carmen, who had taken refuge in the boucan. 


“Ah! the 


“ Wretch, on your knees for your insolence !”’ cried Don Ramon, 
rushing towards him with a raised stick in his hand. 

But at the same moment, a blow from the butt end of a musket 
turned the stick on one side. 

‘ Cowardly rascals! who permitted you to invade the asylum 
of honest buccaneers ?” exclaimed the hoarse voice of a new 
comer, appearing from a thicket and advancing towards the 
commander. 

The huntsmen appeared to be petrified ; they stood immovable 
before this strange man in his savage costume. He might have 
been about forty-five or fifty years of age. A few tufts of curly 
hair, already gray, embellished his head. His nostrils were dilat- 
ed with anger. His restless and subtle eyes were injected with 
blood. His face, deeply indented with the small-pox, would have 
appeared harsh and inflexible, if his thick lips had not indicated 
a rash courage, which excluded all idea of cowardly cruelty and 
hypocrisy. No one would have supposed him to be very strong 
or vigorous. He was small, and his slender form must have been 
endowed with iron nerves, hardened muscles, and an indomitable 
will, to enable him tg withttand the fatigue of his calling. It was 
certainly surprising to see the fear inspired by the buffalo hunter. 

Indeed, instead of surrounding and seizing this man, Don Ra- 
mon’s huntamen dared searcely look at him. Joaquin alone 
looked at him with a defiant air. 

“ Let no one move or touch his arms,” continued the buccaneer ; 
“it will be an affair between him and us, if Me docs so.” 

Dona Carmen had remained motionless at the entrance of the 
boucan, for the smoke which enveloped the interior and the intole- 
rable odor of burning bones had prevented her from penetrating 
further im. She had, therefore, seen the buccaneer, and although 
a little afraid herself, she could not understand the fear of the 
huntemen and consternation of the fierce Don Ramon at the 
stranger, Whose hoarse voice commanded, and whose savage ap- 
pearance was sufficient to frighten so numerous a troop. She 
also looked with a great deal of curiosity on the first of these 
famous buccaneers that she had ever seen. 

The costume of this personage, destined to play «a great part in 
this history, was wofully neglected, and his complexion was dis- 
colored by the torrid sky and his smoky habitation. He wore two 
skirts, one above his stockings or drawers, reaching half-way to 
his thigh, and a little cloak made of linen, once white, but which 
Was now @ magnificent reddish-brown, it having imbibed the blood 
of the animals the huntsman had been aceustomed to bring home 
on bis back. His teet were defended against tlie thorny paths of 
the forest by shoes of the untanned hide of the wild-boar. From 
his waist hung a sheath made of erocodile’s skin, in which were 
placed four large sharp knives and a bayonet, The girdle, which 


boucan place net apart Gor smoking meat, Sab, ete, 


he wound round his body, was a little tent of fine linen, easy to 
unroli, and under which the buccaneer slept when in the Woods, in 
order to keep off the mosquitoes. The beard of this extraonii. 
nary man had been permitted to grow for years without any hin. 
drance, and was long and tangled. 

He leaned carelessly on a long guh, and after & short pans, 
which appeared a very long one to the Spaniards, he said, abruptly; 

“TI wait for an answer.” 

Seeing that Don Ramon was completely stunned by this event, 
and either not disposed or not able to speak, Joaquin replied, 
firmly : 

“The boucan appeared abandoned. We were surprised by the 
storm, and could not leave this young lady ¢xposed to the tem. 
pest,” said he, pointing to Dona Carmen, whilst Don Ramon 
remounted his horse. 

The buccaneer looked at the young fisherman with a sort of 
melancholy interest, his face softened from its stern expression, 
and he replied : 

“ That is different, young master. I offer, then, hospitality to 
all, although I have an act of justice to accomplish here. Bat le 
as allow the anger of the skies to pass away. For the sake of 
this young lady and yourself, I shall suspend the execution of my 
vow—” 

“ Pshaw interrupted Don Ramon, arrogantly ; “if you had 
not offered us your hospitality, we should have taken it without 
any ceremony. Are you alone in the boucan ?” 

“No,” replied the new-comer, with a singular smile; “I am 
guarded by two good companions.” 

“ Where are they *” demanded the commander, quickly. 

“ Here is one,” said the buccaneer, caressing his gun with his 
hand. “It is an old servant that Brochie of Dieppe made ex- 
pressly for my use. Its calibre is such that it will take a ball six 
to the pound ; the barrel is four feet and a half long, as you see. 
And I have twenty good pounds of Cherbourg powder,” he added, 
striking a calabash well stopped with wax, which he wore likes 
soldier's cartridge-box. “It is with a fire-arm like this that we 
knock down oranges without touching them, but cutting the stalks 
with the ball.” ‘7 

“ And your other companion,” replied Don Ramon. 

“« My other companion,” said the bold adventurer, with an ex- 
pression of supreme contempt, “is the fear with which the simple 
name of buccaneer inspires you Spaniards. If you kill me, | 
know I shall be revenged by my brethren.” 

Dona Carmen and Joaquin could not help admiring this man, 
who, although slight in frame, alone, and surrounded by enemies, 
believed himself sufficiently strong to repulse them by audacity, 
and the terrible renown of his companions. To see his calm face, 
one would have supposed him to have been in the midst of friends 

“ Ah, you brave us!” cried Don Ramon, pale with anger, but 
who had now no fear of having to contend with a band of buc- 
caneers, but conceived the hope of leading this one a prisoner to 
the hatto. “Let him be seized !” continued he, addressing himself 
to Gongora and another fisherman. 

The two men advanced towards the terrible adventurer, but 
with so much slowness and hesitation as to bear witness how little 
pleasure they took in executing such a mission. As for the bue- 
caneer, he smiled with so much good nature that it did not tend 
at all to reassure them. 

“Is this the best you can do, noble commander?” said he. 
“ Come, courageous fishermen ; I am waiting for you. What ar 
you afraid off 1 don’t threaten you. 1 put down my gun, ani 
will not make the slightest resistance. You will find me as quiet 
as a lamb, and may drag me to your master’s feet.” 

But this resignation, so far from encouraging Gongora and his 
companion, made them fear @ snare, for they stopped suddenly 
short, and consulted each other with a look. 

“ Are you tired, my valiant enemies?” continued the buccaneer, 
good-humoredly ; “and must I come to meet you ?” 

The two fishermen felt very much inclined to retreat. They, 
however, contented themselves to remain immovable, as if thei 
feet had been fixed to the earth by some evil spirit, 

“ Are you mad?” cried the commander. “Obey! if not—” 

“ Noble senor,” interrupted the buecaneer, “I simply forewam 
you that the moment one of your slaves touches me, you will fal 
dead on the spot where you now stand,” 

“ What do you mean?” murmured Don Ramon, 

The buceaneer for a reply gave a shrill whistle, The rain cov 
tinued to fall; the lightning illumined the whole sky, which w# 
entirely covered with heavy murky clouds, The entire forest ap 
peared to tremble under the violence ofghe storm. Another whi 
tle, appearing to come from the sky, resounded in the ears of the 
commander and his troop. 

“ Help—help eried the buceaneer, “ Vent-en-Panne, wh 
good aim at the Spaniard. Break his armonly. Tayau—tayor! 
Curacoal With respect to you, Gerondif, you will bind avd 
him to his horse’s tail,” 

Confasion and terror spread @ panic amonget the huntewet 
Many of them fled, Joaquin threw himself before Dona Carmo", 
ready to protect her at the expense of his life. 

Don Ramon, bewildered by all he heard, followed the buct 
neer’s glance, and perceived between the green leaves of a tee, # 
the foot of which he was standing, the glittering barrel of « m” 
ket, and leaning against the hutt-end of it was woolly head wit 
two gray eyes fixed on him, and two long hairy hands winch 
might have belonged to an ape, It was Vent en-Panne, tabiig 
aim at bim, 

He trembled, and drew the spurs into his horse's flanks, wi 
ing to escape. Lis horse did not move, On each side of 
were two of those formidable huntsmen who can stay a wild bow 
in its course, The commander was confused, al 
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terrified, as if he were surrounded by a fantastic tableau of spec- 
tres. He thought he saw trees, huntsmen and enemies revolve 
around him in distracting confusion, to which claps of thunder, 
the heavy murmuring of the forest trees and the barking of the 
dogs served as the orchestra. 

The buccaneer advanced towards the two huntsmen charged 
with his arrest, and seizing them in his iron grasp, bent them dou- 
ble, and made them kneel on the ground. 

«“ Pardon !” they both cried. 

“You are only servants,” replied this strange person. 
Happily you did not touch me, or otherwise—” 

They stood up, and joined their hands together, in sign of 
gratitude. 

“Now go straight to your master,” continued he; “go and 
seize him.” 

They did not dare to hesitate when they saw the buccaneer’s 
fiery glance. The latter crossed his arms. 

“Now, then, the act of justice is about to be accomplished,” 
said he, in a loud and proud voice, to Don Ramon. “I offered 
you a respite and hospitality ; your insolence made you repulse it. 
You are cowardly and cruel, and deserve to be humiliated and 
chastised.”” 

“Blessed Virgin!” cried Don Ramon, beginning to regain his 
senses; “are we all attacked with vertigo, that all you who hear 
me allow a heretic to load your master with such outrages?” 
And he added, with a ferocious look: “I shall not forget any of 
those who have abandoned me.” 

Some of the fishermen and slaves began to look around them. 
The buccancer coldly replied : 

“Senor commander, I order you to keep a respectful silence 
hefore me.” 

“Madman! respect a thief!” 

“ And listen to your jadge in an humble attitude, as becomes 


“Go! 


“You my judge!” replied Don Ramon, sneeringly. 

“ Vent-en-Panne, present!” said the buccaneer, laconically. 

This peremptory reply obtained an immediate success. At- 
tracted by the invincible love of self-preservation, the commander 
raised his eyes to the branch where Vent-en-Panne was seated, 
and, fascinated by the look of the watcher as if he were gazing on 
a serpent, he was silent. 

“ All right, Leopard,” replied Vent-en-Panne. 

At this terrible name, so well known, there was a movement of 
curiosity and fright from all present. Don Ramon felt himself 
lost, and repeated with terror: “The Leopard !” 

The Spaniards pressed forward in order to get a better view of 
this celebrated adventurer, chief of the buccaneers of the Port de 
la Paix, renowned for his stratagems and audacity, and for whose 
head a reward of two hundred thousand piastres had been offered. 

Joaquin and Dona Carmen then comprehended the assurance 
of this extraordinary man, full of resources in himself, and of 
whom it was told that he had once made a hundred /anceros fall 
back unaided, and armed only with two pistols. 

“Yes,” said the Leopard, coldly, “you who have been for so 
long a time judge and master, are about to find in your turn a 
judge and master in a dweller of the forest. You have abused 
your power towards God’s creatures, made of the same flesh and 
blood as your own. You must submit to retaliation. And first 
descend from your horse, if you do not wish to be assisted by the 
two men at your side.” 

Don Ramon put his feet to the ground, trembling with rage. 

“Now go to your servant Joaquin Requiem, and with your own 
hands untie the cords which bind his wrists.” 

“Never—never! death rather!” cried the commander, observ- 
ing the look of contempt cast upon him by Dona Carmen. 

“Prepare the sulphur matches!” cried the Leopard. 

“The sulphur matches!” These words restored to Don Ramon 
the elasticity of his limbs and a perfect suppleness of will. They 
were two matches saturated in brimstone, and which were lighted 
between the fingers of each hand; they burned until the fingers 
fell off, or until the patient submitted. It was a torture generally 
employed by the filibusters to find out where the Spaniards con- 
cealed their treasures. 

The commander unfastened Joaquin’s bonds; he then cast a 
sombre look at his companions, seeking to surprise a smile, or to 
find out those who from the bottom of their hearts loved this buc- 
caneer, so noble in his bloody rags, and so much more worthy 
than their proud lord, so destitute of courage. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, after a slfort pause. 

“Certainly net,” said the Leopard. “ in Requiem, the 
peor pearl-fisher, who possesses a heart so vais and so generous 
you, whom this man trodden under his feet—you, whose 
soul he wished to kill—you, of whom he has made a plaything 
Without one spark of pity, revenge yourself on that man. Your 
father, whom he has sacrificed, is there in that palanquin ; avenge 
Your father ”’ 

Joaquin took a step forward, and measured with his eyes the 
Pale countenance of Don Ramou Carral. 

“O,” said the latter, drawing his sword, “take care, slave !”” 

_ “Not another word !” cried Joaquin, rashing on him and snatch- 
‘ng the sword from his trembling hands. He broke it across his 

and threw the pieces at his feet, exclaiming : “ An honor- 
able man should only wear a sword. Behold yours converted 
imto® poignard! It is an arm more suitable for Don Ramon 

arral.” ‘Then seizing the commander's arm, he continued, in a 
thick voice: “ We axe. now face to face, without arms, with our 
wa strength alone, without the master’s stick in your hand, with- 
®at cords tying my limbs, without valets ready to punish me at a 
“ee from your eyes, or a word from your mouth. Well, strike 
me, master.” 


Don Ramon felt his hair stand on an end with fear. He looked 
behind him. The aged Melchior endeavored to raise himself in 
the palanquin, but he fell back, allowing a groan to escape him. 
Maddened by this cry of pain, Joaquin raised his hand. 

“ O, forgive him! no violence!” cried Dona Carmen, extending 
her arms, as if in prayer, towards the pearl-fisher. 

This voice, so sweet, paralyzed the young man’s anger. He 
remained motionless. 

“Come,” said the Leopard, “ make haste, for I have other busi- 
ness todo. Sentence your master; the judgment shall be exe- 
cuted, without appeal, on my honor. And you,” he added, to 
Don Ramon, “kneel before Joaquin, and await your sentence.” 

Again the commander endeavored to resist. 


“The frontlet will make him listen to reason,” cried Vent-en- 
Panne. 

By the Leopard’s order, Gongora and one of his companions 
encircled the commander’s forchead with a cord, and inserted 
underneath two sticks, so that by touching them the cord could be 
tightened to almost any degree. After the second turn, he feil on 
his knees. 

“ Now pronounce his punishment,” said the buccancer. 

“Bah!” replied Joaquin, shrugging his shoulders ; “am I not 
sufficiently avenged when I see this coward tremble and humiliate 
himself before me ?”’ 

“ Right, my son,”” murmured Melchior. 

“It is a noble action,” said Dona Carmen’s grateful look. 

The commander breathed again. 

“You are wrong, my lad,” replied the Leopard. “ You should 
never half kill a serpent. Take care; you can now avenge your- 
self. If you let the opportunity slip by, he will take his revenge. 
Bat,” he added, with a sigh of regret, “you wish otherwise; it 
shall be as you wish. Rise, Don Ramon Carral.” 

The commander stood up. 

“Listen,” said the buccaneer, “‘and take heed of my words. 
This lad is a fool, and I can read in your eves how you intend to 
repay his generosity. But if any harm happen to him on account 
of our meeting, it is with us you will have to settle, Don Ramon. 
If we have to destroy every particle of La Rancheria,—if we 
have to look for you in the bowels of the earth, we will find you 
out. Swear by the holy name of Notre Dame del Pilas that you 
pardon Joaquin Requiem, because he spared your life.” 

“T swear it,” said the commander, with a sardonic smile. 

“T absolve you from the oath,” interrupted Fray Eusebio, for a 
moment overcoming his fears. 

“But Ido not absolve him,” cried the Leopard, irritated by 
this fanatic’s shuffling subterfuge. “Now youcan go. The sform 
is over.” 

While the commander, the monk and Dona Carmen remounted 
their horses, the buccaneer took Joaquin on one side, and said to 
him : 

“My good fellow, if you ever repent of your yenerosity, always 
count on the Leopard. He will not be wanting in the hour of 
need.” 

They shook each other’s hand affectionately, and the pearl- 
fisher hastened to rejoin Don Ramon’s troop, which departed in 
sad silence. 

When they had disappeared in the depths of the wood, the 
Leopard gave vent to a violent fit of laughter, which was echoed 
on the tree where reclined the terrible Vent-en-Panne. 

“The fools and cowards !’’ said the Leopard, after he had finished 
laughing. ‘“‘ We have escaped beautifully, and hoaxed them fine- 
ly. I shall langh whenever I think of it. Itis the best trick I 
ever played the Spaniards.’ 

“Your ‘help, help!’ had an excellent effect,” returned Vent- 
en-Panne. 

“Yes; it made them believe there was a buccaneer hidden 
under every leaf of the forest. But I shall remember to the last 
day of my life the fearful figure the valiant Don Ramon cut.” 

“ And yet,” said Vent-en-Panne, coming down from the tree, 
“it does not equal our adventure with the hundred lanceros.” 

“ Audacity is the mother of security, lad,” said the Leopard. 
“When these Spaniards on horseback had surrounded us with 
their lances, they felt certain that we were their prisoners.”’ 

“But we,” replied Vent-en-Panne, “putting our powder and 
balls in our caps, we waited for them. We placed ourselves back 
to back It was in vain that, when some distance from us, they 
promised us quarter if we would yield, we replied that it should 
cost the first one dearly who approached.” 

“So frightened were they,” added the Leopard, “that they 
dared not come near, or we should not have been here. But it is 
time we embarked again, for I intend to ramble about La Ran- 
cheria, for I distrust the commander and his hypocritical brother. 
I should be very sorry if any evil should befall that brave young 
man, Joaquin Requiem. If any danger should threaten him, I 
will try to save him, and enroll him amongst us. He would be a 
fine acquisition.” 

The two adventurers each loaded themselves with about a hun- 
dred pounds of dried meat, and gained De la Hache Bay, during 
their journey laughing and conversing in a high voice, at the 
Spaniard’s expense. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEATH CRY. 


Dvunuine their route, the commander did not address a word to 
any person, not even excepting his brother. But when the hunts: 
men had arrived before the halto, he made a sign for them ta dis: 
perse. He then coldly said to. the young fisherman: 

“Do you suppose I shall keep the promise I gave te that bri- 
gand, Joaquin Requiem ?” 


“1 do,” replied the latter. 

“Do you believe I shall forget you threatened your master’s 
life ?” 

“ One never forgets that he has been afraid, Senor Ramon.” 

“ And yet you imagine I shall not be revenged on you?” 

“T wait, master; the Leopard waits, also.” 

“Madman!” said the commander, sneeringly; “poor fool! 
Are you not aware that a man’s heart can be made to bleed with- 
out stabbing it with a poignard ?”” 

“ Have you nothing further to say to me, senor ? 
waiting for me.” 

“ Yes, your father is dying—is he not, my lad? In order to 
dress his wounds, to calm his barning fever, to keep death away, 
—in a word, to cure him, a physician’s eare is required. You 
shall pay for it with his blood.” 

“Fray Eusebio will not refuse to make use of his scientific 
knowledge for a suffering Christian,” cried Joaquin, quickly. 

“ Doubtless there is yet time to save him. If my brother en- 
tered into your ajoupa, life would enter with him; but Fray Euse- 
bio is going to sail immediately for Port de la Paix, to enter into 
arrangements for exchange of prisoners.” 

“QO, cursed serpent!” murmured poor Joaquin. 

“ Therefore,” resumed the commander, “ Melchior will have no 
other physician than his son. The honor of his cure will be 
yours.” 

He then entered the halto with slow steps. Joaquin made no 
reply. He determined not to implore this man’s pity, for he was 
satisfied that his cruelty was inexorable, because it was the fruit of 
reflection. But he swore this time that he would be revenged 
without any scruple. 

Assisted by Gongora, he carried Melchior into his ajoupa, and 
watched by him until evening. About eleven o’clock, when he 
saw that his father slept, he arose from his seat, and slipped his 
mancheta into his belt, and prepared to leave the hut with almost 
noiseless steps. The old man, however, was aroused by the feeble 
sound, and murmured : “ Water, Joaquin.” 

The pearl-fisher re-approached the pallet, and poured some drops 
of water between his father’s pale and parched lips. Melchior 
made an effort to raise his heavy hand, and said in an uneasy 
voice : 

“Do not leave me, my son.” 

“T will remain here, father,” replied Joaquin. 

But when the interrupted breathing of the old man announced 
that he had fallen into a sort of half sleep, the young man cast a 
tender look upon that venerable head, and left the ajoupa, direct- 
ing his steps towards the commander’s house. The doors were 
shut. A profound silence reigned through all the house. Joaquin 
walked round it twice ; he then stood stil] in front of the Moorish 
balcony, half resolved to climb it, and see if there was not some 
window left open, by which he could reach Don Ramon’s cham- 
ber. He was about putting this project into execution, when he 
heard a suppressed moan like a death cry, which appeared to come 
from Dona Carmen’s apartment, in which a light was still burn- 
ing. Surprised and appalled, he listened attentively, but the 
silence was not interrupted. 

Let us see what was passing in the halto during this time. On 
their return from the chase, Dona Carmen, after having announced 
that she would receive no one that evening, retired to her own 
chamber. That chamber was furnished with that extreme luxury 
which, in the Indies as well as in Spain, contrasts so strangely 
with the miserable huts of the slaves and peasants. It was hung 
with velvet tapestry deeply fringed with gold. Matting of the 
most expensive description covered the floor. In the middle of 
the apartment was placed a little silver brasero, filled with olive 
nuts. Venetian mirrors covered the walls, their silver frames, 
tipped with gold, glistening in the artificial light. On the ceiling 
an artist had depicted the fantastic temptations of Saint Antony, 
encircled by every curious device which imagination could suggest. 
A velvet curtain at the end of the chamber concealed a movable 
partition made of sandal-wood, the only entrance to a large alcove, 
in which was placed a prie-dieu, a white damask bed with silver 
feet, and two little mahogany tables, on which was placed every 
curiosity in fashion at this period. 


My father is 


Shut up within that chamber, Dona Carmen had been accus- 
tomed to live and dream since her infancy ; and she now endeav- 
ored to recall to her mind the confused recollections of that sad 
day, and to judge between master and servant. The result of her 
reflections were not favorable to Don Ramon, and she again deter- 
mined never to give her hand to a man for whom, in the depths of 
her heart, she only felt contempt and hatred. 

The evening thus passed away. The sounds incidental to 
movement and life within the halto died gradually away. The 
silver lamp suspended from the middle of the gorgeously-decorated 
ceiling cast only a dull light around. Suddenly her chamber 
door opened abruptly, and the commander appeared before her. 
Dona Carmen, absorbed in her painful meditation, looked up with 
surprise, painted in er features. Don Ramon bowed and smiled, 


- shutting the door behind him. The yoang girl then shook off the 


torpor which appeared to eachain her will, and resumed her usual 
dignity. She arose, and said, coldly : 

“ You here, senor, at this hour, and I gave orders that I would 
receive no ane?” 

Don Ramipn appeared to expect the recoption, and far from 
being discancerted, replied, affectedly : 

« Between relatives there is no necessity for so much ceremony. 
Besides, I wish to speak to you on a serious matter, which it will 
not do to defer until to-morrow.” 

' “Explain yourself clearly, commander,” replied the young girl. 

“I wish to speak of our marriage, senorita.” 

“You have chosen a very strange time and place for such a 
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conversation with an orphan who still wears mourning for her 
father, Don Ramon.” 

“This marriage was the last wish of him for whom you mourn, 
Carmen, and circumstances imperiously demand that you should 
make known to me your decision. I tell you, you must give it.” 

“You are bold, senor, when you speak to women. You then 
know how to make yourself feared.” 

“ | am waiting for your answer, fair cousin,” replied Don Ra- 
mon, coldly, seating himself in a fauteuil. 

“ You might guess it,” cried Dona Carmen, remaining stand- 
ing before him, and looking upon him in disdain. 

“T have, then, a more successful rival ¢”’ asked the commander, 
in a tranquil voice. 

“A rival!’ repeated Dona Carmen. “You know that Iam a 
recluse here amongst slaves and a tyrant.” 

“ A thousand thanks, senorita,” said Don Ramon, bowing his 
head with ironical politeness. “But why do you reject my pro- 
posal so earnestly and so haughtily? I am not an old man whose 
face is indented with wrinkles and whose hair is gray. I should 
not bring you either dishonor or misery. And I love you to such 
a degree as to be jealous of you. What more do you require, 
senorita 

Dona Carmen hesitated a moment, and then replied : 

“What do I require, Don Ramon? Yon will, I dare say, 
fancy it very foolish, and very romantic, but I desire a husband 
who knows how to make me respected.” 

The commander could not prevent himself from trembling. 
After a moment’s pause, he exclaimed : 

“Who would dare to be wanting in courtesy to the wife of Don 
Ramon Carral? You may rely that punishment should follow 
the slightest want of respect.” 

“, I know that you are an angry and unpitying master,” con- 
tinued the young girl. “But I repeat to you that I wonld choose 
for a husband neither a hypocrite nora coward. You have heard 
me, senor.” 

And with an irritated gesture she pointed to the chamber door, 
resembling at that moment Diana. Don Ramon did not move. 

“Dear cousin,” he replied in a polite but sneering tone, “we 
are now on the road to explain ourselves openly on this delicate 
matter; and since you have rejected all beating about the bush, I 
will put the question direct. You must choose between your 
father’s last wishes, and a convent which offers you a cell, and 
every privation in exchange for your riches.” 

“Do you speak seriously to your uncle’s daughter, Don Ra- 
mon?” asked Carmen. 

“Perfectly seriously, senorita,” replied the commander. 

“ And do you suppose that I shall for a moment hesitate between 
you and God ”” replied Carmen. 

“You then hate me very much,” cried Don Ramon, his lips 
quivering with emotion, and his face overspreading with a livid 

hue at those words. “ But, poor child!’ continued he, endeavor- 
ing to conceal his anger, “you do not, then, understand that you 
are not strong enough to struggle against me, and what I have 
resolved upon shall be executed at all price. It is necessary ‘that 
I should become absolute master of La Rancheria, and a woman’s 
resistance cannot turn my will or defeat my projects.” 

“O, this is your love, then!” said the young girl. “I was cer- 
tain that the mask would soon fall off. Yes—this marriage is 
only a market in which the heart counts nothing. You love me 
because I am mistress of this pearl-fishery,—you love me because 
Iam the owner of two hundred slaves,—you love me because J 
bear a nobler and more venerated name than yours. But I prefer 
hatred to such love, Don Ramon Carral, and we will see if you 
can subject me as you like to jon.” 

And she extended her hand towards the bell-pull in order to 
summon her negress. 

“You are troubling yourself uselessly, senorita. No one will 
come,” said the commander, tranquilly. 

Dona Carmen uttered a cry of dismay. The cord was cut. 

“ What an infamous snare!” cried she, bewildered. “But no— 
you would not dare.” 

“ Did I not tell you just now,” replied Don Ramon, smiling, 
“that my resolution must be carried out at any price? Do you, 
then, suppose that I stop at half measures ?”’ 

“Tt is a dream,” said Carmen. “Such cool wickedness con- 
founds me. ©, but take care; my voice can reach my servant's 
ears. Retire while there is yet time, if not, J will cause you to be 
iguominious|y thrust from this apartment.” 

“Let them come ; I will wait for them ; they can witness our 
marriage contract, my dear Carmen,” said the commander, rising 
and trying to seize ber hand in order to carry it to his lips. 

“ Wretch !” cried the young girl, in a stified voice, receding to 
the end of the chamber, and leaning against the movable parti- 
tion for support ; “do not approach me!” 

“ As you like, senorita.” And Don Ramon, regarding her with 
a cold and insolent glance, carelessly re-seated himself in the fau- 
teuil. “ Now let us talk reason, my fiery beauty,” continued he, 
while she stood trembling and confused. “This is my last word. 
It is not only necessary for you to choose between me and the 
cloister, but between marriage and dishonor.” 

“ Dishonor !” interrupted Carmen, in a loud voice. 

“Yes,” continued Don Ramon; “for I shall not leave this 
chamber but in the presence of witnesses. It is true, you would 
have your conscience on your side ; so be it; but man’s judgment 
is always formed by appearances.” 

“Q, mercy, mercy!” cried the young girl, wringing her hands 
and bursting into tears. 

“It would be all ip vain for you to affirm,” added the com- 
mander, “that I introduced myself into this chamber by surprise, 
by violence, or against your will ; you would not be believed ; or 


even if they did believe you, you would not be the less lost, and 
ought to be only too happy that I am willing to confer the honor 
of my name upon you.” 

“Just Heaven! am I not sufficiently outraged?” cried Dona 
Carmen. “And you hope,” she continued, more calmly, “that 
because I am alone, without protection, abandoned to your mercy, 
that I shall implore you like a suppliant?” 

“I am certain of it,” said Don Ramon ; “for Dona Carmen de 
Larates cannot put an end to our interview without bringing on 
the scandal which must result from it, while the commander’s wife 
can leave this chamber with a proud step and clear countenance. 
I am generous, cousin.” 

“ You are deceived, noble commander,” replied the fearless girl, 
after a moment’s pause, calling to her aid all the energy of her 
heart. “ Because you are accustomed to see before you bended 
knees and bodies quivering under the lash, eyes cast down, and 
mute mouths,—because you can do as you please with a degraded 
race of slaves, you think you can bend every soul to your will. 
Well, then ; know that I do not hesitate between the ignominious 
choice you offer me ; I even prefer dishonor to the shame of bear- 
ing a name which would be for me a stigma of infamy.” 

Don Ramon arose, his features distorted with rage. He abruptly 
advanced towards Carmen, and said to her : 

“Do not abuse my patience, senorita. Your consent. Do not 
forget that I love you.” 

“Do not approach me !’’ cried Dona Carmen, trembling like an 
aspen leaf. 

The commander was not more than two steps from the partition. 

“In my father’s name, who was your friend,” continued she, in 
a heart-rending voice, whilst her heart beat with convalsive 
violence. 

“It is your father himself whom you resist,” replied Don Ra- 
mon, in a gloomy voice. “Why, then, call upon his name ¢” 

She, pale as death, with convulsive breathing, half crazy with 
terror, pushed the movable partition, in order to seek refuge in 
the inviolable alcove. But at the same moment she felt the com- 
mander’s hand graze her arm. He was about to seize her. She 
stooped down,glided behind him with the suppleness of an adder; and 
when Don Ramon turned round, he saw her trembling, her cheeks 
mantied with indignation, her nostrils dilated, and her hand armed 
with one of those little poignards with a silver handle, which it is 
usual for creole women to carry with them, and the point of which 
is usually dipped in some poisonous juice. 

The commander hesitated a moment to consider the course he 
ought to pursue, but almost blushing at the idea of allowing him- 
self to be intimidated by a woman, he tried to wrench the arm 
away from her, saying, in a hollow voice : 

“ Children must not be allowed to play with such needles.” 

But the poignard appeared to be sealed in Dona Carmen’s 
hand, for she held it so comyulsively. The commander made a 
brutal gesture ; and feeling her yoice dying away in her throat, a 
veil coming over her eyes, and a prey to a paroxysm of fear, she 
extended her arms forward, in order to push him back. 

She immediately heard a terrible cry of pain resound in her ears. 
It was the same cry that Joaquin had heard. Don Ramon Carral 
fell at her feet, mortally wounded ; how it was done she knew not. 
The unfortunate young girl remained in a cold stupor, without 
power to speak, before this corpse. She cast a look of fear around 
her. Her half-lighted chamber appeared a tomb to her ; it ap- 
peared to her that its dimensions were invisibly narrowing, and 
that the walls would eventually crush ber to death. She could 
scarcely breathe ; her eyes appeared ready to leave their sockets ; 
the strange figures painted in various portions of the room seemed 
to glare and gibber at her. The figure on the crucifix, suspended 
over her bed, she fancied turned from her his merciful look. She 
then felt herself constrained by a strange fascination to contemplate 
the corpse which lay extended on the carpet of the alcove. 

In order to escape this bloody sight, with a convulsive motion 
she closed the partition, drew the velvet curtain, and rushed on 
the balcony with a tottering gait, not daring to look behind her, 
and fancying at every step she felt Don Ramon’s icy hand on her 
shoulder. When she reached the balcony, she breathed again. 
The night was magnificent; stars shone like eyes of gold over 
calm and silent nature ; penetrating perfumes embalmed the air. 
The transition was so abrupt that Dona Carmen asked herself if it 
was not all a fearful dream. 

All at once she trembled, for she saw a motionless shadow under 
the balcony. The hope her troubled mind had conceived imme- 
diately vanished. Doubtless this fearful witness had heard the 
commander’s last cry, and would accuse her of murder before the 
world. The young girl said to herself that she was lost. But this 
terror was not of long duration. We have already said that Dona 
Carmen was endowed with a resolute as well as a haughty dispo- 
sition ; instead of permitting herself to be cast down by this inci- 
dent which complicated the danger of her situation, she resolved 
to profit by it. With a mind slightly romantic, she might be 
afraid of ghoste, and for a moment be the dupe of her own imagi- 
nation; but with a noble and bold heart in face of reality, she 
easily recalled to herself the energy she had exhibited in her strug- 
gle with Don Ramon. 

Agitated and troubled, Joaquin had remained motionless as a 
statue, for he had recognized Dona Carmen, and he feared the 
slightest movement would make this charming figure disappear. 
What, then, was her surprise, when he saw the young creole lean 
over the balustrade, and with an imperious gesture, without utter- 
ing « word, order him to ascend to the balcony. 

“ Does she recognize me?” thought he. “ Ab, I am a fool! it 
is impossible. Has she penetrated my design, and does she wish 
to make me forego my revenge ?” 

He then obeyed the order, scarcely conscious of what he was 


doing, making use of the trellis-work and stones to climb up. 
When he hed reached the balcony, Dona Carmen extended, 
white and cold hand to assist him, and said : 

“ Whoever you are, without advancing another step, swear by 
Notre Dame del Pilar never to reveal what you are about to se 
and hear. You shall be well rewarded as the price of your 
discretion.” 

“ Have I ever required any such encouragement to cause me to 
obey you?” said the fisherman, in a low voice, putting his foot on 


“What! Joaquin, is it you?” replied Dona Carmen, in sur. 
prise. “God, then, has had pity on his humble servant, You 
are brave, Joaquin, and it is by your courage that I expect to be 
saved. You would not sacrifice me?” 

“Why do you mock me, senorita? Iam only a poor fisher. 
man at your orders, and have no power to sacrifice any one. Be. 
sides, what can the mistress of La Rancheria fear—she who is 
beloved by all, and who has not a single enemy ?” 

“ Ah!” said Dona Carmen, “ your words overwhelm me. You 
do not know what this hand, accustomed only to handle a fa. or 
gather a bouquet of flowers, has done. But come, there is no 
time to draw back ; what the hand has executed, the lips should 
dare to speak. It is a deadly secret you are about to hear, Joa- 
quin ; my life will soon be in your power, and if you have any- 
thing to revenge on your master’s daughter, you can denounce 
her, and drag her before her judges.” 

She advanced into the chamber, followed by the fisherman, 
whose heart was oppressed with fear for his young mistress. When 
they reached the partition leading into the alcove, Dona Carmen 
felt a shiver run through all her limbs, and her feet appeared to be 
immovably fixed to the floor. 

“ Draw that curtain,” said she, in a stifled voice. 

Overwhelmed with terror, Joaquin obeyed, pushing back the 
partition. He could scarcely restrain himself from uttering an ex- 
clamation when he saw the commander’s inanimate and bloody 
body. 

“This man has insulted you, Dona Carmen ?”’ said the fisher 
man, after a moment's silence. 

“O,” replied she, “I did not intend to kill him, but I was com- 
pelled to defend myself. Don Ramon was without pity. He saw 
me weep, and heard me say that I could never esteem nor love 
him,—that I would prefer to take the veil rather than. become his 
wife. He then dared to threaten me, and even seized me. My 
head was bewildered ; fear gave me despair, not courage, and a 
crime saved me from him.” 

“ Senorita, to defend one’s honor is never a crime,” replied the 
young man, quickly. “But if they find the corpse in your 


“If it should be found here, I am lost, Joaquin; my honor 
could not survive such an exposure. They would ask me why! 
did not call for help. They would smile with incredulity when I 
should relate all that passed. Who kgows? They might accus 
me of being surprised by the commander in some secret intrigue, 
and of having killed him to disembarrass myself of a formidable 
witness. Men’s justice is so quick, Joaquin, that they would 
believe neither my statement, the beating of my heart, nor my 
oaths. My life is in your hands. You alone can have pity on me.” 

“ Your prayer is needless, senorita,” said the fisherman. “ Don 
Ramon Carral was already condemned by me, and if he had not 
perished by your hand, mine would not have spared him.” 

“ It is true he has been very unjust and cruel to you,” added 
Carmen. 

“O, I could baye even pardoned the cruelties he exercised 
towards me,” replied Joaquin, in a melancholy tone. “ But I had 
other motives and reason for hating him to the death—” 

“ What were they ?” asked Carmen, astonished. 

“J hated him,” replied the fisherman, hesitatingly, “because I 
have often heard him speak in an imperious tone to you, whilst 
you answered him in a soft and submissive voice,—because I have 
seen his look or gesture command you, and your face turn pale a 
his approach,—because I said to myself, ‘ Of these two beings, one 
is the executioner, the other the victim.’ ”’ 

“ And what right had you to remark these things ?” interrupted 
Dona Carmen, haughtily. 

“ What right!” replied Joaquin, turning pale, “ O, forgive me, 
senorita! At these times I was doubtless mad or dreamed, for], 
the pearl-fisher, was jealous of Don Ramon Carral.” 

“Do you make the price of your secrecy the right to make me 

listen to your mad words?” said Dona Carmen, in a brokes 
voice. 
“Pardon me, senorita,” replied Joaquin ; “I forgot myself, and 
you recall me to reason, I can give my life for you, and no 
allow my heart to speak, Fear nothing, Dona Carmen de Larates; 
my folly has been of short duration. Henceforth I will forbid my 
heart to beat in your presence, my eyes to look at you, and my 
lips to pronounce words which offend you.” 

“Time passes,” murmured the young girl. 

[v0 Bz cowTinuED.] 


{Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters 
this story, can be had st our office of publication, or at any of the periodies 
depots.) 


Our life is compassed round with necessity; yet is the meaning 
of life itself no other than freedom, than Geadetens force ; dans 
have we a warfare ; in the beginning es lly a hard-fought 
For the God-given mandate, ‘‘ Work thou in well doing,” is my* 
teriously written, in Promethean, prophetic characters, in o# 

be 


hearts; and leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be deci 

and obeyed. And as the clay-given mandate, ‘ Bat thou 
filled,” at the same time proclaims itself over] 
nerve,—must there not be a confusion, a contest, before the bette 
influence can become the upper.— i 
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Our illustra. 
tions of Danish costumes 
— are from reliable authorities. 
. The first and second figures 
‘. wear peasants’ dresses from 
=—- Lasso, an island situated in 
the Kattegat. First is a 
Sunday dress, consisting of 
CAM handkerchief as 
- head-gear; a black velvet 
boddice, under which is a 
small waistcoat laced with 
a silver chain ; thefourlarge 
buttons on the boddice are pe 
also of silver, sometimes 


silk, the skirt generall 

light blue, and the — 
lilae, yellow, or white. The 
second figure wears a week- 
day dress. The head-dress 


dice ‘ie of blue cloth, the 
skirt ot a green woolen 
stuff, made by the peasants 
themselves ; and the apron 
- isof gingham. The isiand 
of Kattegat is quite flat. As 
peculiariiies may be named 
every house has its own 
small windmill and high 
flag-stand, employed for sig- 
nals. The houses are 
thatched with seaweed, from 
four to five feet thick ; the 
top of the roof is flat, and 
used as a look-out. The 
inhabitants live from fishing 
and shipwrecks; the culti- 


HOLIDAY DRESS, LASO. vation of land is not regard- 
ed, and prineipally attended 
DANISH COSTUMES. to hy the females. The third tigure wears a Sunday dress from 


The pictures on this page represent some of the striking cos- Finir, a smail island in the Liim-Fjord The dress consists of 
tames of the peasants of Denmark. National costumes are home-made coarse cloth ; the hair is worn long, bat formerly the 
always interesting, and it is much to be regretted that one conse- | custom was to wear it much longer. The island is known in the 
quence of the regular and rapid intercommunication between | old history of Denmark, and many fabulous tales about elves and 
fairies are connected with 
it, and still believed by the 


EVERYDAY DRESS, LASO. 
extremity of the treckschuyt is attached a long rope, drawn by a 
meagre horse, who bears upon his toil-worn back a little fellow 
(het jagertie) with a tin trumpet in the form of a hunting-horn. 
“It is well understood,” says Mr. Mariner, “that this simple 
craft is to make less than a league and a half an hour.”’ 


poorer classes. On the isl- 
and is found an immense 
stone, with a hollow like an 
entrance, whence the elves 
and fairies are said to come 
forth in the night. Fourth- 
ly is a bride from Fano, an 
island situated on the south- 
west coast of Jutland. Her 
dress is of black cloth, 
trimmed with gold and sil- 
ver ribbons. It is remark- 
able that the females only 
on their wedding-day show 
their hair; it is considered 
a shame for a woman to 
show her hair to a man 
before or after that day; 
wherever they go they al- 
ways wear a tightly-bound 
handkerchi 


head, and even sleep with 
it. ‘The island is flat; to- 
wards the German ocean 
are the renowned sandhills 
(sandklitter) The men get 
their living on the sea; the 
cultivation of the land is 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MARY MERE. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
A likeness and a lock of hair, 
One 80 soft and one so fair, 
Each to me so very dear 
As the gift of Mary Mere. 
Star-like in the realms of grace, 
Beauty's birthright crowned her face ; 
And her voice was like the flow 
Of sweet music, “* soft and low.” 


In the years that have lain down 

At Time’s feet their twelfth-month’s crown, 
We to each were all in all, 

Walking in Love's fairy hall. 


All our thoughts and all our words 
Were as sweet as songs of birds ; 
And our hopes, born of the hours, 
Were as beautiful as flowers. 


But there came a fall of rain, 
And there came a ery of pain, 
And ere long a covered bier 

Held the form of Mary Mere. 


All in row the mourners went 
Where the weeping willows bent ; 
And the low-toned church bei! said 
Solemn dirges for the dead. 


And some said the preacher stood 
In a Christ-like attitude ; 

But my heart ached with my fears, 
And I could net see for tears. 


And some said he prayed a prayer 
For the living whe stood there ; 
And@ for this I have belief, 
Though I could not hear for grief. 


Only this—my dim eyes saw, 
Thereabout, a elosing door, 
And the mourners going back 
To their life-accustomed track ' 


Only this—I heard a voice 
Saying, “‘ Mourning onc, rejoice '” 
And a fluttering was there 

As of wings in upper air. 


And since that sad day in eld, 
Imy Mary’s name have held 
Cherished as the dearest thing 
Memory from the past can bring. 


And whenever I would know 
Height of bliss, or depth of woe, 
With a emile, or with a tear, 
I but whisper “‘ Mary Mere.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THAT GUY WOMAN. 


BY MKS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

“‘ Nep, step in here a moment; I have something to say to you.” 

Edward Somers followed his father into the library. 

“I want to know, Ned,” pursued the latter, after carefully 
closing the door, “ whether you think of marrying ?” 

It could not be said that Mr. Somers was not a direct questioner. 

“ Really, father, you press me so closely that I hardly know 
what to answer. I haven't given the subject a moment’s thought.” 

“ Twenty-four years old, and haven’t given the subject of mar- 
riage a moment’s thought! ‘That’s a likely story!” retorted Mr. 
Somers, with some asperity. 

“ True, father, upon my word !” affirmed the son. 

“Then think of it five minutes, will you, and tell me your con- 
clusions. IJ’ll look over this account, meantime.” 

Mr. Somers turned to his desk, and Edward, drawing out his 
repeater, appeared absorbed in thought precisely that fraction of 
time. 

“ Well ?” was the parental interrogation. 

“J think I shall, sir.” . 

“ When?” 

“ When 

“Yes; isn’t ‘when’ an intelligible word ?” 

“I positively couldn’t say, sir. Not knowing myself, I cannot 
give you the information.” 

Mr. Somers glanced at his son over his spectacles, to ascertain, 
if possible, whether he was quite frank and sincere. 

“I have selected a lady, my boy, who cannot fail to suit you,” 
he added. 

“ Indeed !’’ said the young man, elevating his eyebrows. 

“Yes; of good family, handsome, accomplished, and highly 
educated. Hasn’t learned the ways of the world much, I expect ; 
wont be coquettish, and make you miserabley flirtations and 
extravagance. Just the onc, Ned!” r 

A pink4aced, ringleted, sentimental! school girl, I’ll be bound 
grumbled Ned, not relishing parental interfercuce in affairs mat- 
runonial. 

“No such thing. She is a great deal too good for you, you 
young scamp! Jf J were a young man, I’d take her myself. She 
is a very nice girl, and deserves a better husband than Ned Som- 
ers will make,” was the testy rejoinder. “J have my reasons for 
knowing that she is 0 sensible young lady, and not an atom ro- 
mantic. Why, I have heard that she can ride a horse at a head- 


long pace, saddle him when necessary, and even fire off a pistol 
without flinching. A sentimental miss, indeed ! 
of the girls of your acquaintance ¥”’ 


She’s worth ten 


“TI hate independent women,” declared Ned. “I shouldn’t like 
to find my wife in the stable or out hunting with my dogs. But 
where did you find this prize, my dear sir?” 

“She is the niece of an old friend whom I have not met, until 
lately, for many years. I saw her at the age of sixteen, which 
would make her now about twenty-two. They will probably 
visit us this summer. Now I wish, Ned, I really wish that you 
and the young lady would fancy cach other,” added Mr. Somers, 
earnestly. 


Edward dutifully promised to try, and thus the conference closed. 


Edgeville had the reputation of being a pretty village, and 
prosperous it certainly was. It boasted the usual number of 
churches, a high school, and a respectable show of handsome 
dwellings. It had the average representation of educated and 
refined people, ignorant and conceited people, sensible and silly 
people, its petty aristocracy (who boasted of the smallness of their 
capital at the beginning of their carthly straggles, but waxed 
wroth if anybody else took the liberty of making a hke remark), 
and lastly, its gossips. .A country village could not hope to 
thrive without this latter class, for the kind souls take an interest 
in everybody, even putting themselves at no slight inconvenience 
to have a great many irons in the fire atonce. Edgeville was like 
others of its class ; there was as much meddling, as much scandal 
talked, as much hypocrisy, as much religion professed, and just 
as little practised, the same sectarian bitterness felt between the 
shepherds of the different sects, and consequently as little fellow- 
ship and brotherly love in their respective flocks. The Jones 
were there, and the Smiths—John among them—while the Greens, 
Browns, and Whites took up considerable space within the town 
limits. 

Everybody within five miles had heard of the “ Jasper Estate.” 
Upon it was a large, showy house, and grounds about it Jaid out 
with an eye to effect, and ornamented with rare flowers and fine 
shade trees. This establishment cost its owner a small fortune. 
He died six months after its completion, when it passed into the 
hands of a younger brother, who hoped to live in fine style on a 
somewhat limited income. But the high walls looked scornfully 
down on common carpets ; the large windows gazed wonderingly 
through cotton curtains; old furniture had a lonely, cowed ap- 
pearance, that said as plainly as chairs and tables could say, 
“Take us away; we don’t feel at home here.” Nor did the new 
comer. “Taxes” and “repairs” became words odious to his 
ears ; 80 he advertised his house after a few years of occupancy. 
Advertising and selling proved to be two things; a place might 
be handsome, yet not very saleable ; people might admire it, yet 
not be eager to buy. So the “‘ Jasper Estate” begged a purchaser 
for a long time, its walls growing damp and mouldy for want of 
care, and its beautiful garden running to grass and weeds. The 
house was empty and desolate, the carriage-drive closed up, and 
a general air of neglect pervaded the entire premises. The gos- 
sips shook their heads dubiously, predicting speedy ruin to the 
high-pillared edifice, which stood a monument to the folly of the 
builder. 

Suddenly a sensation spread through Edgeville. The story 
circulated from mouth to mouth that the “Jasper Estate” had at 
last found a purchaser in the person of a young woman, whom 
nobody knew. Here was interest—here was excitement! The 
rumor was not confirmed until painters, paper-hangers, and up- 
holstefers made their appearance from a neighboring city to ply 
their respective avocations ; then it was morally certain that the 
“great house,” as it was titled, was to have atenant. A gar- 
dener, also, shortly began a work of improvement on the grounds ; 
it was marvellous, too, how much he effected in a brief time. 

The neighborhood was alive with expectation. Young and old 
guessed and speculated, taking every available opportunity to quiz 
the workmen, who, being very unsocial or very prudent, took no 
pains to satisfy the inquiring minds in Edgeville. ‘They dropped 
no tools to talk, and no hints that could be construed into anything 
tangible. Even the name of the proprietor was not known. Was 
anything more vexatious? Did not this affair promise to be an 
important item in the village news-calendar? It had that aspect, 
truly. Loads of something supposed to be furniture were emptied 
into the large hall; but the canvass coverings defied inquisitive 
eyes, and after all they might be mistaken. What was that square, 
cumbersome article carried so carefully by two strong pairs of 
hands? A piano, doubtless. Then the new owner was a musi- 
cian; perhaps an opera-singer. 

And s0 conjecture and surmise went on. Prying boys and 
peeping girls talked enthusiastically of the crimson and gold- 
papered walls, the velvet-covered floors, and the damask-draped 
windows. Had they seen a young lady, or, indeed any woman ? 
No, none of the sex were visible; a tall man seemed to have the 
superintendence of everything. Expectation was on tiptoe, to be 
increased only by the sudden arrival of a stylish carriage, drawn 
by a fine span of black horses, driven by a lady who handled the 
ribbons in a masterly manner. Jumping lightly to the ground, 
she spoke a few words to a man in waiting, and then sprang up 
the steps and into the house. Sixteen eyes witnessed the coming 
of the stranger, and half as many mouths exclaimed, “ Riding 
alone, and driving a span of horses !” 

A curious beginning, certainly! How provoking, too, that she 
should wear a thick veil over her face, as if, forsooth, her features 
were too pretty for common exhibition. Nothing more was visi- 
ble that day, however, and the eight heads left the windows, to 
shake ominously over the improper exhibition of independence 
they had just witnessed. Presently the workmen disappeared 
from the premises, shutters were thrown open, blinds fastened 
back, curtains were looped up, and a general look of life pervaded 


the long closed and silent house. Thus far things promised well. 


It was upon the evening of the same day on which the lady 
took possession of her new residence, that the conversation which 
commences our sketch took place. Mr. Somers’s property joined 
the “Jasper Estate,” bringing the two dwellings.in close proxim. 
ity. His wife and daughter, though refined and well bred, were 
slightly tinctured with the prevailing curiosity to know something 
respecting their neighbor in prospective. The preparations going 
on for her arrival had not been unnoticed, Miss Fanny, particu. 
larly, keeping as strict a watch ovethe movements next door as 
good manners permitted. 

To gratify her daughter, Mrs. Somers had ascertained, by ac. 
tive inquiry, that the name of the present owner of the “great 
house,” and the splendid black horses, was Mrs. Virginia Guy, 
formerly of Baltimore. Fanny Somers’s eyes danced in antici 
pation of delightful horseback rides, moonlight walks, pleasant 
drives, and the thousand and one charming modes of spending 
time which ample means render practicable. 

Mrs. Somers, who had come to Edgeville with city habits and 
ideas, was a great stickler for etiquette. The forms and cere. 
monies which custom exacted, she guarded with a jealous eye, 
Having laid the line of propriety to her satisfaction, woe betide 
him or her who stepped over it. Hence she witnessed with some 
misgiving the free-and-casy deportment of Mrs. Guy, even in the 
few brief moments of her arrival. Had she a husband, or was 
she a widow? If the former, where was he; and if the latter, 
why had she thrown off the restraints of society as well as tho 
garb of widowhood? Why was she alone, and burdened with 
the care of two strong, fiery horses? Why did she jump from the 
carriage so undignifiedly, instead of being handed out by the 
man in waiting? And, finally, why did she leap up the steps so 
radely, when a slower movement was so much more desirable! 
She would study Mrs. Guy attentively, before allowing Fanny to 
be much in her society. 

“When shall we call upon Mrs. Guy, mother?” queried that 
young lady, trying to speak very indifferently. 

“ Mama is a preferable mode of address; ‘mother’ is vulgar, 
I suspect,” returned Mrs. Somers, in a rebuking tone. 

“Well, then, when shall we call upon Mrs. Guy, mama?” 
amended the obliging Fanny, looking very demure and obedient. 

“Not at present, my dear. It is not well to show one’s self 
anxious to make new acquaintances. We will wait awhile.” 

The maternal edict disappointed the young lady. 

“But we are her nearest neighbors, mama; will it not look 
unsocial, to say the least ?” she added, after a pause. 

“Not in the least, Fanny. Never give people reason to sup- 
pose that you greatly desire their society, and you will not have 
the mortification of being put one side or slighted. Besides, we 
know nothing about the lady ; she may be a proper associate and 
she may not. In a place like this, a prudent beginning is every- 
thing,” replied politic Mrs, Somers. 

Fanny was too much under parental authority to demur long- 
er; if not quite satisfied with the why and wherefore, she sub- 
mitted gracefully to her mother’s decision. 

Mrs. Somers’s neighbors were not tenacious of these punctilious 
proceedings. As soon as decorum permitted, Mrs. Honeywell 
and Miss Farr, two leaders of the ton, attired in glistening silks 
and shining satins, with card-cases in hand, hastened to pay their 
respects to the new-comer. They rang once, twice, and even 
thrice, without hearing any movement within. Just as they were 
turning disappointedly away, a petite figure, in a short dress, thick 
gloves, strong boots, wearing a straw hat large enough for an um- 
brella, and carrying a small spade, approached them leisurely. 

“ One of the domestics, of course,” whispered Mrs. Honeywell 
to her companion. “ Let us make some inquiry.” 

“We wish to see Mrs. Guy. Do you know if she is at home!” 
she added aloud to the figure under the hat, which had come to 4 
stand-still in front of the parties, and was bowing more politely 
than could be expected of one wearing thick boots and swinging 
a spade, 

“Mrs. Guy is at home. Will you walk in, ladies. I hope you 
have not been kept waiting long,”’ she replied to the questioner, 
skipping before them and opening the door, at the same time 
placing the garden implement against a pillar. 

Miss Farr said, “O, no!” very patronizingly, and they fol- 
lowed the hat into a drawing-room, with dignified condescension. 

“ Be seated, ladies,” pursued the petite individual, placing two 
luxurious “ sleepy hollows” for their reception. 

While Mrs. Honeywell was busy at her card-case, the hat was 
gently swung off, the gloves removed, and both tossed upon 4 
table. ‘Then the wearer of those useful articles drew a third easy- 
chair into the centre of the room, and dropped herself into it, 
ready to talk or be talked to, Both ladies stared more thas 
politeness would sanction, 

“ These are for Mrs. Guy, if you please,” said Mrs. Honeywell, 
holding out two pieces of glazed pasteboard with frigid statelines* 

The thick boots made a rapid journey to the lady’s chair, and® 
hand too white for a cook’s received the cards, 

“ Ab, yes; ‘Mrs, Honeywell—Miss Farr.’ You are very wer 
come, Iam sure, Neighbors, I presume ?” 

Mrs. Honeywell looked at Miss Farr, and Miss Farr looked # 
Mrs. Honeywell. What was to be said, and which was to say it! 
The latter having the most courage returned to the charge. 

“We came to see Mrs. Guy. Will you be obliging enough 
tell her so?” she added, in a tone haughty enough to put ay 
amount of presumption out of countenance, 

“ Why, what an odd mistake!” exclaimed the petite figure. “t 
really forgot that nobody knew me, here, How very queet! 
Allow me, ladies, to introduce myself; Mrs, Virginia Guy-# 
your service,”’ 


The proprietress of the hat, boots and spade arose and bowed 
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with serio-comie air, though her eyes langhed, and manners and 
mirth straggled hard for the mastery. 

“ You Mrs. Guy! Why—we—we thought—we expected—” 
stammered Mrs. Honeywell, in sheer despair at getting out of the 
dilemma in an honorable way. 

“T didn’t once think of you being Mrs. Guy ‘—nobody would. 
Thope you will excuse us, madam, for—for—” faltered Miss Farr, 
quite unable to bring her apologetic sentence to a satisfactory 
termination. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourselves about the matter,” interrupted 
the small hostess, with admirable sang froid. “ Mistakes will 
happen ; the best of people make them sometimes—I do myself, 
occasionally.” 

Mrs. Guy spoke kindly and sincerely. Pitying the discomfiture 
of her neighbors, she wished to place them more at ease. Not- 
withstanding these friendly efforts, Miss Farr and her friend were 
so much taken down and bewildered, that they cut short their 
call. Decidedly uncomfortable, they took leave, with several de- 
grees less self-satisfaction than they brought with them. 

“ What a shocking blunder!” exclaimed Mrs. Honeywell, when 
they were at a safe distance. 

“Shocking! I never was so completely nonplussed in my life !’’ 
returned Miss Farr, her cheeks flushed with excitement. 

“That odd-looking, stunted, pocket-edition of a woman, the 
elegant and accomplished Mrs. Guy we have heard so much about! 
Yet who under the light of the sun and moon would expect to 
find her digging in the garden, I should like to know that! 
Wouldn’t anybody have blundered, I wonder? Dear me! I 
thought I should faint with shame !” 

The humiliated lady stepped quicker under the thought of her 
late embarrassing position. 

“ And how provokingly cool she was all the time!” returned 
Miss Farr. ‘That horrid hat!” 

“ And those leather gloves !” 

“ And the clumping boots !” 

“ And that dirty shovel !” 

“ Odious 

“ Barbarous !” 

Having reached the acme of surprised indignation, both paused. 

“Did you observe the furniture, Miss Farr? I never saw any- 
thing so elegant! I fancy those pictures and statuettes cost a 
trifle ; and as for carpets, there’s nothing in Edgeville like them. 
Why, my best one cost a hundred, and it isn’t half as good as 
hers. But she looked dreadfully out of place in that room !” per- 
sisted Mrs. Honeywell, breaking out again with fresh energy. 

“T’'ll tell you what I’ve been thinking!” was the abrupt rejoin- 
der. “TI believe we have been imposed upon by somebody dis- 
posed to have some amusement out of us. I don’t think that was 
Mrs. Guy. It isn’t probable that she would be caught in such a 
predicament without making excuses ; and you remarked that she 
made none, did you not?” 

Her friend had remarked it; but she was infinitely more certain 
that they had made an egregious blunder, than that somebody had 
been personating Mrs. Guy. But it was too good a story to keep 
entirely to themselves; it was not necessary, however, to disclose 
what might be prejudicial to pride and self-complacency ; that had 
better remain untold. Both ladies, singularly enough, already 
entertained a grudge toward the innocent author of their unlucky 
misapprehension, not scrupling to exaggerate whatever would tell 
to her disadvantage. 

The redoubtable stranger became the heroine of the village. 
No name had so wide a circulation as hers, and no one’s actions 
were so strictly watched and reported. One certified that she had 
been seen in the woods, with no attendant but a large dog, beat- 
ing about inthe bushes as naturally as a man, and no doubt car- 
tying pistols, perhaps a rifle. Another testified that she frequent- 
ed the stable, petting the horses, romping with the dogs, and giving 
orders to the hostler. A third deposed that she made a daily 
practice of not only doing genteel gardening, but of driving her 
spade through turf in a decidedly ungenteel manner. A fourth 
protested that no lady would jump on and off a horse as she did, 
or drive about the town at a rate that would astonish a jockey ; 
while Mrs. Price, the grocer’s wife, said that having bought a broom, 
she actually put it under her arm and carried it home! A wash- 
board, too, that the worthy shopkeeper offered to send, she coolly 
marched off with, remarking that it was a trifle to make a journey 
for, It was reported, also, that she said “ How are you?” like a 
man. Then she inspected harnesses, and helped trim hedges, and 
wash windows, to say nothing of her peculiar style of dress. 
Grave charges, traly! The “Jasper Estate” had better have 
sone to ruin, than fallen into such hands. A poor example the 

nsing generation of Kdgeville had before their eyes. Mamas 
and ancient maidens resented these innovations with virtuous in- 
lignation; papas smiled, and remarked that “there were worse 
Women than Mis. Guy,” and admiring young ladies secretly 
donned large hate to judge of their becomingness, and wished 
they owned splendid black horses, and knew how to drive them, 

Little Mrs, Guy proved to be an independent, self-reliant wo- 
man. Holding public opinion in contempt, she recognized no 
authority in society to control her speoch or actions. Unfettered 
by fashion, unbiased. by the peremptory phrase, “ What will peo- 
ple say *”” she lived in complete freedom, acknowledging no. ac- 
“ountability but to her conscience. In her view, nothing was. de- 
srading that was honorable and: right. Natural herself, she had 
“© sympathy with that paeudo-refinement. and false modesty 
which is forever in search of something to be ashamed of. From 
th false delicacy she was far removed ; yet a truer, nobler-heart- 
~ Woman than Virginia Guy did not exist, She laughed at crit- 
“im; it was half-brother to calumny, and not worth minding. 
she wore a hat; it was comfortable if not dignified. 


When necessary, she wore thick boots; they were usefal if not 
elegant. She could use a spade and a hoe ; that was as healthy 
employment as doing fine embroidery, if not as fashionable. She 
kept but one domestic, and that one a colored girl; the arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to her, although the interested public talked 
of meanness, and raised a question of color. Truth to tell, Mrs. 
Guy’s neighbors were both envious and jealous: envious of her 
easy life and finely furnished house, and jealous that their ac- 
quaintance was not more sought for. Numberless calls were 
made, though few, if any, were returned. All were treated 
politely, but no one was invited to come again. 


Between Mrs. Gay and the Somers family there had as yet 
been no intercourse. An exception should be made; a slight ac- 
cident befalling the lady’s carriage one day, Edward Somers hap- 
pened to be near enough to give assistance. Making himself 
known, at her request, he was asked to take a seat beside her—a 
place his sister Fanny had often coveted—thus acquiring in half 
an hour’s drive a better knowledge of his fair neighbor than a 
dozen calls would have afforded him. It is questionable whether 
Mrs. Guy would have desired to pursue the acquaintance under 
any other than these unconventional circumstances ; but certain 
it is, that the young man was the gratified recipicnt of a standing 
invitation to the “great house,” which, it may be inferred, he 
availed himself of. 

Scandal had now two marks to shoot at. It owed Mrs. Guy a 
grudge, and straightway attacked whoever she favored. It con- 
fronted young Somers on the threshold of his new friendship, 
asking mockingly what right he had to visit a married woman— 
and that woman outlawed by society. It tauntingly interrogated 
his motives and intentions, admonishing him to “look before he 
leaped.” Edward felt certain that his motives were very good, 
but as to his intentions, he hadn’t any in particular. He liked 
Mrs. Guy because she was not like every other woman ; because 
she had so much individuality of character ; such a distinct per- 
sonality of her own. Her originality, frankness, and naturalness 
pleased him as much as it displeased others ; while her casy, un- 
demonstrative manner, never approaching coarseness or familiar- 
ity, gave sure evidence of the true lady. He forgot his prejudices 
against ‘‘ masculine women,” the mystery that attended Mrs. Guy, 
his father’s wishes, and his mother’s notions of etiquette. The 
immense hat ceased to shock him; it covered a sensible head. 
The leather-gloved hands were not afraid of a scrubbing-brush or 
a broom; and the thick, high boots covered feet that often went 
on errands of benevolence. Her perfect freedom from all man- 
nerism and affectation won his regard. Her speech, though often 
quaint and peculiar, was always well-timed, well-considered, and 
often witty. In her intercourse with young Somers she felt no 
foolish reserve and affeeted none. She never blushed nor sim- 
pered at his coming or his compliments ; her good sense and self- 
respect kept her from that folly. Mrs. Somers, though silent, was 
not unobservant of what was passing, The time had come to 
speak. 

“‘ Edward,” she said, putting on her most reproving face, “may 
I ask you a question ?” 

“« As many as you please, my dear mother.” 

“What do you visit that Guy woman for?” 

“ That Guy woman? It seems to me that that appellation is 
unworthy the particular Mrs. Somers,” returned Edward, rather 
tartly. 

“ T dare say it is good enough,” added the lady, with a haughty 
toss of her head. ‘“ When she conducts herself in a way calcn- 
lated to inspire respect, I shall doubtless speak of her respectfully.” 

“ But you know nothing about Mrs. Gay; you have not spoken 
a single word to her. How, then, can you judge of her correctly?” 

“ Am I deaf and blind! Can I not see and hear?” she de- 
manded, regarding her son with the expression, “ But I know one 
that is blind and deat.” 

“Prejudice often blinds people, and the scandal of gossips 
sometimes makes us deaf to the truth,” retorted Edward, pro- 
voked out of his usual respectful manner by his mother’s cutting 
words. 

“I guess,” remarked Fanny, mischeviously, “that brother Ned 
is smitten.” 

“ You will please leave us, Fanny,” said Mrs. Somers, frown- 
ing, “and remember, if you can, that Ned is not your brother’s 
name.” 

Fanny looked quizzically at Edward, and did as she was bidden. 

“T am to understand, then,” continued Mrs. Somers, “that you 
are the champion of this woman !”’ 

“ You are to understand nothing of the kind. Mrs. Guy needs 
no champion ; she is fully competent to take care of herself.” 

“ Yes, I should judge so. She manifestly has more confidence 
in Mrs. Guy than in any one else,” was the dry reply. 

“ What do you object to, mother ?”’ asked Edward, trying to be 


pahent, 

“TI? Lobject to nothing! I merely question her right to set 
herself above her equals, and offend public taste by dressing so 
ridiculously odd, Her head-gear, particularly, is in bad taste. 
If one has such uncouth ideas of propricty, one should live among 
savages 

‘““L have seen the lady dressed neatly and tastefully,” remarked 
the “champion” of Mrs. Guy, undaunted by his mother’s 
declaration. 

* Which shows conclusively that she knows better than to run 
against people’s prejudices, as she perpetually does. Undoubted- 
ly she is a coarse, masculine woman, without principles or pro- 
priety, I wish she wasin Baltimore!” 

“‘ Now for objection number two !” laughed Edward. 

“ Understand me; I am not objecting; I am simply giving my 
opinions,” rejoined Mrs. Somers, with emphasis. 


“ Well, mother, then please proceed with your opinions.” 

“ She drives about a great deal; that I conceive to be vulgar. 
She rides alone, too; and that is highly improper. How should 
I look, braced up stiffly in a carriage, with a rein in each hand, 
and an immense black dog at my feet ?” 

Mrs. Somers smiled contemptuously at the imaginary picture. 

“T think you said just now that she rode alone ; a sagacious dog 
is some company,” rejoined the young man, playfully. 

Mrs. Somers frowned again. 

“But,” he added, directly, “you do her injustice. Yesterday 
I saw a poor lame man and a small boy in her carriage, who 
seemed to be enjoying their ride wonderfully. That was a kind 
act, was it not, and more praiseworthy than carrying people that 
can afford carriages themselves ?” 

“I differ with you. Why does she encourage paupers and 
vagrants ; tell me that?’ Simply to make herself conspicuous for 
good deeds at the expense of the rest of us. Edward Somers, I 
have studied that woman !” 

“ To but little account, I fear,”’ he feplied, seriously ; “for you 
fault her if she rides alone, and you fault her if she has company. 
Yon are difficult to please, my mother.” 

“ Not so; every one knows that I am not tenacious of my opin- 
ions. I am too easy—far too easy. But I cannot witness such 
improprieties without speaking my mind. Edward,” continued 
Mrs. Somers, slowly, as if concentrating her energies on one point, 
“ Edward, that Guy woman snaps her fingers!” 

Young Somers laughed heartily. 

“ A heinous charge, truly!” he replied, amused at his mother’s 
earnest manner. 

“You do well to laugh!” she retorted, angrily. “ You, who 
are the town’s talk for intimacy with a woman with a prefix to her 
name which may or may not belong to her !” 

“ Mother, you are talking at random. You must excuse me 
from hearing more.” 

Edward Somers retired from the presence of his disturbed 
mother, who was confounded by the opposition she had encoun- 
tered. Generally, her will was law in her household ; but now it 
promised to be thwarted by her favorite child. Forming a sud- 
den tesolution, she wrapped herself in her dignity and propriety 
and turned her steps toward the “great house.” The object of 
her reprehension answered her ring in person, courtcous as ever, 
attired in a becoming morning dress. Mrs. Somers, cold and 
constrained, found herself face to face with “ that Guy woman,” 
rather disappointed that the “abominable hat” and its detestable 
adjuncts were not on duty at the moment. 

“ My son comes here, I am told ?”” she began, inquiringly. - 

Mrs. Guy looked perplexed. 

“ Perhaps you are Mrs. Somers?” she returned, after consider- 
ing a moment. 

“Tam Mrs. Somers.” 

“ Then your son does come here,” was the quiet reply. 

“You know what for, I presume?’ pursued Mrs. Somers, 
drawing herself up and regarding the fair delinquent rebukingly. 

“T do not, madam, unless it is to see me,” replied the lady, 
with a light laugh and a little shrug of the shoulders. 

“ And pray who are you? As his mother, I feel at liberty to 
ask,”’ added the advocate for propricty. 

“Me? O, Iam Mrs. Guy! and you can take me all in at one 
look. Iam not a giantess, Mrs. Somers, nor an ogress.” 

“ And your husband ?” 

“T have no husband.” 

“Ah! A widow?” 

“ You err—I am not a widow.” 

“ Just as I supposed!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers, half rising in 
her seat. “It is my wish that you see my son no more.” 

“ How can I help seeing him or prevent him from seeing me?” 
very naturally asked Mrs. Guy. 

“ By avoiding him as much as possible.” 

“TI shall avoid no one, madam. Why should I?” said the 
catechised lady, very firmly and respectfully. 

“Why should you! Why should you, indeed!” exclaimed 
the excited Mrs. Somers, backing toward the door, repeating, as 
she walked through the hall and down the steps, “ O, why should 
you!” 

This passage at arms did not disturb our heroine much. She 
understood Mrs. Somers’s peculiarities and her own ; therefore she 
was charitable to both parties. She had no time, either, to waste 
in useless reflection on the hasty words that had been spoken ; she 
was busy preparing for the coming evening, which was to see her 
house opened, for the first time, for the entertainment of company. 

Conjecture was rife again concerning the unlooked-for event. 
“ No doubt,” thought the village exclusives, “ Mrs. Guy has come 
to a sense of her duty. Unquestionably she needs us ; our society 
is acceptable now. Shall we patronize her, or shall we stay at 
home, to show a proper resentment for neglect ?” 

. To remain at home was to punish themselves and lose an oppor- 
tunity of making a sensation. It was a fine chance for discover- 
ies, as well as getting a little revenge for fancied slights ; so they 
forthwith began to inspect wardrobes and surmise whether the 
party was to be select or otherwise. 

At early evening, Mrs. Guy’s carriage, with a driver closely re- 
sembling Edward Somers, went on mysterious errands into by- 
places and over lonely roads. The “great house” looked very 
cheerful. Chandeliers sent out a blaze of light, and glowing coal 
in open grates dissipated the chilliness of early autumn. Two 
long tables in the large dining-room, covered with the finest of 
damask, were spread with cold meats, pastry, confectionery, ices, 
and fruits, arranged in exquisite taste. ‘The most fastidious could 
not have objected to these preparations. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, the capital of Cuyahoga county, on the south 
shore of Lake Eric, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 255 
miles northeast from Cincinnati, is an important and flourishing 
city. The commercial advantages of its situation are very great, 
the harbor being excellent, the lake giving easy communication 


with a wide and productive extent of country, while the Ohio | 
Canal and the various railroad lines enhance the facilities afforded 
by nature, by adding those of science and art. Next to Cincin- 


neti, it is the most commercial town in the State, and there is no 
reason why its trade should not be indefinitely extended. The 
harbor is formed by the mouth of the river, and has been much 
improved by the construction of a pier on each side, extending 
200 feet imto the lake. In 1853, the imports by lake into the Cuya- 
hoga district, of which the port of entry is Cleveland, amounted 
to $54,971,782, and the exports to $32,717,800. The imports by 


railroad for the same year were estimated at $15,000,000, which, 


added to the $87,689,512, the sum total of the lake imports and 
exports, gives us a grand total of $102,689,512 as representing | 
the trade of the city, four years ago. There were more than a 
hundred vessels owned here, June 30,1854. The Cuyahoga loco- 
motive manufacturing works, the greatest establishment of the 
kind im the West, are located here. The streets are lighted with 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
| 


FOUNTAIN AND SQUARE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


gas. The assessed valne of 


, in 1853, was $16,498,202. 
The population, in 1853, was 41,196. Though the city docs not 
present a very imposing aspect from the Inke, being mostly built 
upon a level plain, 80 feet above the surface of the water, still it is 
one of the most beautiful places in the United States. The streets 
cross each other at right a and vary in width from ®0 to 120 


feet, many of them being ered with ornamental trees, and 
opening charming vistas to the blue waters of Lake Erie, The 
numerous churches, slucls and seminaries, the fine blocks of 


buildings, the elegant private residences, the width and commo- 
dious access of the streets, the air of taste, refincment and pros- 

rity which pervades the city, combine to render it attractive and 
interesting to the visitor. To give those who have never had the 
good fortune to visit Cleveland some idea of the city, and to revive 
the agreeable memorics of those who have seen it, we publich on 


this and the next page a oi of four views, Urawn on the 
for us by Mr. Kilburn, during his recent tour anderteken to collect 


sketches for our paper. ‘The subject of cur first engraving is the | pains with these illustrations 


beautiful Fountain near the Court House. Our picture embraces 
a portion of an ae ate which is very tastefully laid out, 
and a feature of Clevela of which the citizens may well be 
proud. The steeple in the e -9 belongs to the fine church 
of the Presbyterian society. he next picture represents the 


it 


ifice 
be an honor to the city. The Medical College, 
represented the 


in our last illustration on 


tive.—The lakes of N form, per- 
haps, the most remarkuble feature of the con- 
about 240 length nm a 
width. "greaten is’ 270 feet. The 
surface of e Erie has an elevation of 322 
feet above the level and 565 feet 
above “water mark on the Hudson at Al- 
bany, Its ipal supply is from the Detroit 
and St. Rivers, constitute the out: 
Jet of Huron, Michigan and Superior. Nume- 
rous other streams also flow into it, the more 
important of which are the Maumee, Sandus- 
ky, Grand, Heron and Ramin Rivers. Its 
own are discharged the Ni 
River into Lake Ontario, thence by the 
St. Lawrence into the ocean. The 


bie. The shipping of the several American 
ports on Lake Erie, June 30, 1852, amounted 
to an burthen of 148,219 tons, of 


7 
ally. e ie is remarkable for its violent storms, which pre- 
vail most in the months of November and December, occasioni: 


attracting the notice of enterpri men, it increased with 

rapidity. Its excellent harbor, and its being the terminus the 

0 ie Canal, geve the first impetus to its development. Then 

came railways and other improvemenys, till it became what it is— 

one of the most i nt @ our inland pee, and one of the 
e 


most beautiful the country. ave taken great 
render them accurate, 80 as to 


convey correct representations of the localities. We too often see, 
in views of cities and towns, the distinctive features sacrificed to 
artistic effect ; but should the fidelity 
daguerreotype, com effect, as feature, 
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Lighthouse on Water Street. Immediately be. 
= : and as it dues not afford adequate accommo- 
dations, a new one has been projected, and ere 
= Manroe, all of which have been improved by 
= increased by the construction of numerous 
= the imterior and the seaboard. amount of 
= ee ee > — business and travel which these channels of 
communication conduct to is almost incalcula- 
‘ 
- 7 frequent shipwrecks and loss of life. But to return to Cleveland. 
The city was founded im 1796 by General Moses Cleveland, for 
- whom it was named. For nearly thirty years it was but an incon- 
: siderable straggling village, = unhealthy, and consequently 
receiving & bed name ; but ast renending country was brought 
: | under cultivation, its salubrity improved ; fevers were no longer 
ys | common, and, after 1830, the commercial advantages of the place 
| 
| may be im wr ort. 
> 
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CAPTAIN WHITNEY, THE HIGHWAYMAN, 


In many cases the law seems to have been more tender regard- 
ing the Gon his own. The hero 
of his vm (1692) in this 

m = 
——— ‘Officta s, one of whom he traversed with a “‘ bagonet,” | 
during a fight which the intrepid scoundrel sustained for an hour 
against the officers and a mob. Subsequently, most of his gang | 
were them were a livery stable-keeper, 


dsmith, and a man-milliner! ‘The last must have been an am- 


fellow, for * taking to the road ” was looked upon as rather | 
a dignified pursuit; and no less a person than “Captain Blood, 
the son of him that stole the crown,” was said at this very period | 


to be keepi: his ntilit stopping his majesty’s mails. 
Whitney, as ho was, nothing of the Macheath in him. 
He than he “ offers to discover his accom- 


if he may have his pardon.” 


compelled, however, to stand to his 
guilty only on three out y Fate as 


to . 
busies itself with the great man, and 
he is confidently said to have “ broke” 

te, but with “forty pounds 
weight of iron on his legs.” “He 
had his tailor,” says Mr. Luttrell, 
“make him a rich embroidered suit, 


with and hat, worth £100; 
let him 


, having been 
favorable to villains in times , 
“tis said he has been exami on 
a design to kill the king.” Then we 
hear of him addressing letters to the 

8 of government; and the ras- 
cal enters so circumstantially into a 


cor king in Wind- 
sor Forest, that a reprieve reaches 


ary fellow, how- 
ever, stipulates that he should have 
4 free pardon before he “ makes his 
The high 
cannot agree, itne 
18 made to oscillate the jail 


however, is not done ; but final 

Foreramene being convinced that he 

Dothing to reveal, give him up to. 

Justice ; and on the lst of yyy 

captain James Whitney, high- 
yman, was executed at Portor’s 

Block, near Cow Coase, in Smith- 


field, seeming to d nitent ; 
he ‘ent ; 
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SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


In Upton, Franklin county, Pa., recently, as a young lad about 
twelve years of age, Reinhart, was ing along a bank 


of a creek, his attention was attracted to a boy still smaller than 
| himself who was preparing baits for hie hook and line, as he was | 


fishing. All at once the boy manifested great alarm and fell into 
the creek. Youyg Reinhart procured a pole and thrust it into the 
water where the boy had fallen ; the latter seized it and was drawn 


to the shore, Reiphart then perceived the rause of the little fel- 
low’s alarm, which was that aYarge black snake, about four feet 


tightly did it cling to its intended victim that he had to insert the 
blade flatwise between the boy’s 
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ACTORS IN CALIFORNIA. 

To a number of “stars,” both 
= and bad, who have visited us, 

alifornia has proved an El Dorado 
in which their wildest dreams have 
been realized. Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
reaped from two years’ labor in the 
profession, as artists and 


managers, 

atleast $60,000 above expenses. 
Madame Anna Thillon in five or six 
months acquired $28,000. The Wil- 
liamses left us with over $30,000 as 
the result of their operations. Mr. 
Murdoch took away about $18,000, 
which he realized from eight months’ 
labor. Miss Davenport, though the 
most famous in dramatic annals, did 
worse in a pecuniary point than 
almost any one of the stars who have 
appeared on the California boards, 
taking away with her less than $5000. 
The “pile” accumulated by Kate 
Hayes is estimated at various sums, 
some placing it as high as $40,000. 
With the a of Miss Hayes 
and Madame Thillon, the lyric ar- 


tistes who have visited California 


have not been so well favored as have 
those connected with the histrionic 
art. Madame Bishop, Barili Thorn 
and Madame Biscaccianti were 

gularly unfortunate so far as money- 
making was concerned—the two 
former being compelled to borrow 


the means with which to get away, 
while the latter took with her, af 


most, not more than a couple thou- 
sand dollars. The ballet has also 
received poor encouragement here— 
the Rousett, Ravel and Risley troupes 
hardly receiving money sufficient to 
pay travelling expenses. The Starks, 
the old pioneers, who were here when 
money was a drug, acquired immense 


amounts, but through “outside” 
speculations have managed to lose a 
large part of it. Mrs. Hayne, who 


has just completed a year upon our 
boards, has added to her bank ac- 
count something like $20,000. Miss 
Caroline Chapman, though making 
mo great “splurge,” has become 
quite rich during the five years she 

in California. Ham- 


iltons have also laid by a nice little 


sum for a “rainy day,” while Uncle 
“ Billy Chapman,” the best comedian we have ever had in the 


State, has not done so well as he deserved, or as we could wish, 
being little more than even with the world on the score of money. 
Mr. J. B. Booth, Jr., has made considerable money, but real es- 
tate “‘ sharpers,”” we fear, have been too “‘many” him—he is 
well to do, however. McKean Buchanan, but for his ~~ 
clivities, might have left us with as much as $5000—but he didn’t. 


Proctor acquired and took with him $15,000. The sisters Goug- 
enheim had $4000 each when they left our shores. Mrs. Sinclair 


ght have sayed, during her management of the Metropolitan, 
at least $100,000, but for her imprudence in engaging “ stars,’’ 
and the unheard-of extravagance with which she carried on every 
branch of the establishment. Lola Montez realized about $12,000 
above her expenses. But few stock-actors have made money in 
California. r. Henry H. Coad is doubtless the only one who 


can laugh at fortune. “He is worth at least $12,000.— Gulden Era. 
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and a half in length, had twisted itself tight around the boy’s body. 
Reinhart immediately attacked the reptile with a knife, but so ms 
nearly twice around the boy.—Pittsburg American. | 
ices, an at gave notice 
where and when money is conveyed oo 
on the road in coaches and wagons, 
guise him from being known.” Af- 
ter conviction he again offered to = 
ding. “He is carded ina sedan to 
under previous full pardon. A war- Sa — ~~ 
ay 
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A COUNTRY RIDE. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Mr. Sam Sreceie woke early one fine June morning, sprang 
lightly from his downy couch (figuratively speaking—stern reality 
wonld have suggested corn-cob mattress), dragged forth the gar- 
ments consecrated alone to the service of Sundays and general 
holidays, carefully arrayed himself therein, and sallied forth in 
the direction of one Hubbs, his stable, with the intent and purpose 
of engaging a horse and buggy, and accompanied by the fair Ju- 
lietta Plunk, of issuing forth on an excursion into the green woods 
and unpaved highways of the country. 

Mr. Speckle, whose occupation of assistant in an establishment 
devoted to the dry goods interest precluded intimate acquaintance 
with matters of equestrian nature, had completed his costume with 
the addition of a pair of spurs, conceiving these articles, in a vague 
way, to be necessary and proper to any undertaking connected 
with horsefiesh. The costume in question had been chosen as 
highly appropriate for the occasion. Spotless white pantaloons 
and patent leathers (with a high sense of contempt for dust and 
mud), white beaver and light coat, straw-colored kids and starched 
linen cravat,—everything, in fact, that could imdicate a delicate 
sense of propriety in such matters, and an innate natural taste, 
ready to be brought into play on any emergency. 

Impressed with the feeling of horse-knowledge conferred by the 
spurs, he ventured some careless remarks to the stable-keeper, 
while waiting the process of harnessing, to give that individual 
some idea of his (Mr. Speckle’s) being up to a thing or two in 
that line, which gave rise to the order on the proprietor’s part of— 

“J guess you’d better put in the wall-eyed mare, Bob.” And 
half-apologetic remark of—‘As I sees you knows suthin’ of horse- 
flesh, sir, you shill have a hanimal to be proud on, sir. I don’t 
let this ‘un out every day, J kin tell you, sir.” 

Which fiattered Mr. Speckle, but which he merely replied to 
with a nod of knowing intelligence. A faint idea that he formerly 
had possessed, to the effect that a wall-cye was something of an 
imperfection in « horse, took immediate flight at the stable-keeper’s 
words, and from thenceforth he conceived it to be rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, and one that went far towards the ani- 
mal’s absolute perfection. He drove forth, meeting with the trifling 
check of bringing up “all standing” against the post flanking the 
stable door, and receiving Bob’s explanation that “ The vail-eye 
vos a little vild, but vould vork like a lamb ven she got more used 
wo ’er driver,” with the expression of a man to whom each explana- 
tion was needless, he being fully aware of every species of eccen- 
tricity on the part of horses. 

He felt the necessity of curbing this wildness until safe without 
tue city’s bounds, so permitted a very easy pull over the pavements. 
The residence of Miss Plunk was reached, the vehicle driving up at 
almost funeral rate. He looked around for some one to whom he 
might trust the care of the steed, feeling the heavy responsibility of 
s0 valuabie an animal on his shoulders, and determined to exercise 
all due vigilance for his safety. A youth of unprepossessing 
appearance presenting himself, was hailed with— 

“Here, youngster, take care of this horse a minute, will you?” 

“What’ll yer give ?” came the response. 

“T’ll give you a couple of cents.” 

“Make it a free-center, and it’s a go!” proposed the gentle 
youth, with an eye to ar improved business arrangement. 

“Very well. Look out for it, then.” 

“J vont let a fly come ’in a block of him,” said the engaged 
guardian, tucking up his dirty cuffs with an air of resvlute deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Speckle entered the house, making his spurs jingle on the 
oil-cloth of the hall. 

“Is Miss Plunk at home?” 

He had seen her looking surreptitiously from what he conceived 
to be her bed-room window, aud merely put the question as a 
social form. She was, and would be down in a moment. The 
invitation to accompany Mr. 8. had been accepted the evening 
previous, and Miss Julictta had been ready for one hour and three 
quarters, precisely. Worldly observance, however, demanded a 
slight delay for decorum’s sake, so fifteen minuses clapsed before 
she made her biushing appearance. 

With the dignity and grace that Solomon might have approached 
in leading the queen of Sheba to her chariot, did Mr. Speckle hand 
the fair Miss P. from the steps of Mrs. Nankeen’s boarding-house. 
But turning his eyes towards where his steed had been left, how 
did his dignity wing its astonished flight at the spectacle that met— 
or it should rather be said, didn’t meet his view! The vehicle and 
steed were gone ! 

Horror! His brain whirled! Jndistinct visions of years of toil 
to be devoted to liquidating the auimal’s value—the incalculable 
sum to be demanded for the lost wallecye—arose before bim in 
ali their terror. Would not the infuriated proprietor drag him 
before a jury of his countrymen, and then and there charge bim 
with horse-stealing4 And this led him to an undecided and un- 
definable connection with capital puni®hment. He recollected 
that this crime had at one time been punished with the extremity 
of the law, and could pot at the moment, in the excitement of his 
fovlings, decide as t0 whether it had or had not as yet been re- 
glance, and the ejaculation of — 

“ Samuel 

To which thet gentleman could but gasp in reply : 

“ Gone 


“ Gone—where ¢” questioned Miss Julietta, feeling a faint sen- 
sation of indignation arising in her fair breast. 

“Upon my soul, I haven't the remotest idea.” 

“Sam, you're a—” 

The residue of the sentence was lost in the sound of horse’s 
hoofs coming at fiery pace around the contiguous corner. The 
unprepossessing youth, the walleye and vehicle drove smartly 
up. Mr. Speckle advanced with the rather profane adjuration, 
addressed to the former, of— 

“In Satan’s name, where have you been ?” 

“On’y a drive round the block,” was the cool rejoinder. 

Mr. Speckle was not a hasty man, but fiesh and blood have their 
moments of weakness, and this was one of his. He sprang towards 
where the imp sat, but the latter made his exit on one side of the 
buggy, as Mr. S. approached with palpably unfriendly motives 
on the other. A juvenile yell of satanic glee, a wild spring in the 
air, a dart round the corner from where he had just made his ap- 
pearance, and the unprepossessing youth had vanished forever. 
His employer started on the run after him, but a slip on a piece 
of malicious orange-peel, and a sensation of something giving 
way somewhere in his apparel, decided him on relinquishing the 
idea of pursuit. 

Miss Julietta Plunk was finally handed in, and the ride began. 
Past bricks and mortar, and paved streets; past crowded thor- 
oughfares, with multitudes of gaily-dressed pedestrians promenad- 
ing for enjoyment, or dashing madly along on business; now 
through the quarter occupied by private dwellings, and now in the 
midst of the marts of commerce ; but everywhere noticing that the 
turnout attracted attention. This especially was the case when 
passing stables or groups apparently formed of men versed in the 
nature and training of horses; men idly lounging at cab-stands, 
hack-drivers, omnibus men, and the like; these, especially, as 
Mr. S. Speckle mentally observed. 

“The wall-eye!” thought he. 
every day.” 

Insulting remarks met his ear occasionally ; questions in regard 
to his (Mr. Speckle’s) destination were put sometimes, as follows : 

“ Drivin’ that wall-hye to the ’oss ’ospital? That hanimal go- 
ing to his own funeral ?”’ and the like. 

Or suggestions of an ill-natured tendency : 

“Take my adwice and let him make a start for the nearest 
bone-biler’s ; it’ll save time and cartage.” 

“ Professional jealousy !”’ said Mr. Speckle. “They don’t like 
to sce a fine horse, and know they themselves do not possess it. 
It’s chagrin!” And Mr. 8. shook his head at the frailty of poor 
human nature. 

He essayed to drive on somewhat faster, but the wall-eye was 
obstinate and refused to mend his pace. 

“Not warmed up yet,” he thought. | 

Mr. Speckle hesitated to apply the whip, lest the fiery-spirited 
animal should start off at her fullest speed, and render holding her 
im a matter of doubtful nature. He determinedo wait till arrived 
fairly out of town ere risking the attempt. 

Ah, ha! Now the noisy, rattling streets are far behind. Now 
pretty cottages, and verdant landscapes, and hawthorn hedges, 
and gay clover patches are exchanged for them. And now for an 
exhibition of the wall-eye’s mettle! 

“Come up, sir!” 

Stolid indifference on the wall-cye’s part. 

“ Come up, I say !” 

Wall-eye keeping the even tenor of her way; Speckle not quite 
excited, but rapidly becoming so. 

“Will you come up?” 

Wall-eye evidently wont. The driver applies the whip; he 
might as well tickle her with a wisp of hay. In fact, the whip had 
the effect of rendering progress, if possible, less progressive than 
before. After a hard struggle, Mr. Speckle concludes to give in 
despairingly, and the wall-eye, in no way elated by the triumphant 
issue, jogs on at the old rate. Mr. Speckle thought there wasn’t 
much enjoyment in @ country ride. 

After a trot—no, not quite that—an amble of some four hours, 
the excursionists halted at a neat little country tavern. Their 
arrival was aitended with the usual sensation in regard to horse 
and vehicle. Mr. Speckle ordered dinner, A young man with 
muddy boots and a squint (who had previously taken charge of 
the team), received the order, and vanished slowly. Young man 
with muddy boots and squint re-appeared with the cheerful in- 
formation that dinner had been over exactly two hours and twen- 
ty-five minutes ; but the equestrians could be supplied with some 
pie, and anything they liked to drink. 

Some pie and something to drink was ordered. Miss Plunk by 
this time not at all conversational; Mr. Speckle more satisfied 
than ever of the fact that there was not much enjoyment in a coun- 
try ride ; drank cold brandy panch to raise his spirits ; found that 
it only succeeded in obscuring his vision. It began to rain after 
an interval ; informed Miss Julietta that it was— 

y-a-show’r.”” 

Probably intended for “ Only a shower;” a piece of the lemon- 
peel contained in the brandy-punch being at that moment in his 
mouth, prevented clear enunciation. Miss Plunk, moved partly by 
the consideration that if a longer delay ensued, both the storm and 
the difficulty in Mr. Speckle’s speech would from appearances be 
contnually increasing, aud the result be @ practicable impossibility 
of reaching home at all—suggested their return, 

Samuel said he felt “ qui’ comf’able”’ where he was ; but further 
edded, that if Miss Piunk insisted, he, of course, could have no 
objection to offer to her will: Miss Plank did insist, and the 
order was issued to bring the buggy. 

Three young men with dirty boots and @ squint made their ap- 


“They don’t see one like it 


pearance & Mr. Speckle, and in three voices proclaimed that the 


buggy was ready. That gentleman thought the triple resemblance 
singular, to say the least, but handed Miss Plunk out without re- 
mark. Throagh the rain three wall-cyed mares and three buggies 
were indistinctly visible. He appeared in some mysterious and 
unaccountable manner to tumble into all of the three at once, and 
after being baffled in securing two out of three pairs of reins, seized 
the latter and drove off. Then somebody appeared to issue 
out into the road and inform somebody else that he was “going 
without the lady,” which necessitated his being turned round, and 
resulted in the discovery that Miss Julietta Plunk had been totally 
forgotten ! 

Once seated in the vehicle, that injured female threw herself 
back in the corner, and sobbed aloud in bitterness of heart, Mr. 
Speckle by this time again impressed with the opinion that there 
was really very little enjoyment in a country ride. He was oblivi- 
ous to time and distance ; bat felt himself at length aroused from 
a state of lethargy by the notes of Julictta’s voice, which rather 
sharply broke the intelligence that the horse was not going at all ! 

Fact—as he discovered! The whip was applied, but resulted 
merely in his dropping it out in the mud. Much difficulty attended 
getting out after it; the gratification of covering his gloves with a 
neat coat of mud alone resulted from the search, and he was fain 
to give it up, and essay to lead the obstinate animal several steps 
upon her way ; this to the detriment of his white pantaloons. Tho 
wall-eye, after some consideration, consented to proceed. 

Mr. Speckle re-mounted and took the reins. The wall-eye again 
stood still! Mr. Speckle threw his white hat at it in despair ; the 
latter disappeared instantly in the darkness, but the wall-eye re- 
mained unmoved by this demonstration. Mr. 8. Speckle again 
was driven to alight and plod along at the animal’s head ; and this 
he found the only means of inducing the latter to move a solitary 
step upon the way. 

Mr. S. Speckle was by this time in a remarkably chaotic state 
of mind, and fully determined on the point that there wasn’t the 
least enjoyment in a country ride. It was quite dark, the rain de- 
scending in torrents, and a faint doubt uppermost within the re- 
cesses of his brain as to whether he wes on the right road home. 
An hour more passed ; the doubt greatly on the increase. A light 
appeared ahead ; found it to proceed from a factory for smelting 
ore. Hailed with extravagant joy by Mr. Speckle, but said joy 
completely damped by the information imparted by a sulphurous- 
looking personage ; said information being— 

“You're fifteen mile from where you want to go, and comin 
away from it as fast as your team’ll carry you !” 

Mr. Speckle, much sobered by his pedestrian excursion, gave 
up in despair at this, and determined that country rides generally 
were an abomination and a curse ! 

To relate minutely the further extent of his misery, would be 
galling to both the writer and peruser. What need to be told of 
the heavy heart with which the wall-eye was turned around to- 
wards the city ‘!—of how the diabolical animal continued obdurate, 
and insisted on being led the entire fifteén mites home !—of the 
weary plod through mud and rain, the monotony only broken by 
the shrill reproaches of the female in the buggy !—of the general, 
utter and complete desolation pervading the mind of the miserable 
Speckle? Pity drops a tear of sympathy and blots the record out 
forever ! 

That country ride cost Mr. Speckle a white hat, a pair of trou- 
sers and yellow kid gloves, and the sum in money of eight dollars 
and seventy-five cents. Worse than this, alas! it cost him Miss 
Julietta Plunk! If his deadliest enemy would at any time seek 
to probe him to the lowest depths of his soul, he need but propose 
to him a country ride. 


LOVE FOR THE DEAD. 

The love that survives the tomb, says Irving, is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has likewise its 
delights ; and when the overwhelming flow of grief is calmed into 
the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden anguish and con- 
vulsed agony is over, the present ruins of that we most loved are 
softened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in the day 
of its loveliness. ho would root sorrow from the heart, though it 
may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright hour of guiety, 
or 5 on a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom? Yetwho wou 
exchange it for the song of pleasure or the burst of revelry? No, there 
is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song ; there is a remembrance 
of the dead to which we turn even from the charm of the living. 
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THAT GUY WOMAN. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


. rrom Pace 119.] 


Mrs. Guy, dressed neatly in black silk, strack another vein of 
independence. There was no servant visible ; she stood at the 
hall door to welcome her guests, individually, as they passed in. 
One room was nearly filled, when Mrs. Honeywell, followed by 
those of her “set,” arrived at the scene of her late discomfiture. 
Mrs. Guy met her with her usual urbanity, apparently entirely 
forgetful that anything unpleasant had ever transpired between 
them. After a long tarry in the dressing-room, rolling curls, 
smoothing laces, and laying folds, the clique, headed by the as- 
sured Honeywell, made a dashing entree into the apartment from 
whence issued a hum of voices. What a sight met her aston- 
ished gaze! Had a small miracle been worked before her eyes, 
she could not have been taken more by surprise. It seemed as if 
all the farm-houses, work-houses, and hovels in the country had 
discharged their inmates into shat room. The blind and the halt, 
the young and the aged, the homely and the comely, were there. 
Poverty’s representatives came in garments garnished with patches, 
but scrupulously clean. Boots not French, coats not broadcloth, 
with skirts and without skirts, hats and beavers, gowns neither 
cashmere nor brocade, but more antique than either, and bonnets, 
which were not “loves of bonnets,” were in Mrs. Guy’s drawing- 
room. Honest farmers and sturdy mechanics shook hands. and 
talked earnestly of the times. Old ladies, with their knitting, 
chatted cordially with each other, comparing, in under-tones, the 
elegance around them with their own humble homes. Children 
laughed cheerily, peered into the faces of the pictures on the walls, 
examined themselves curiously in the long mirrors, laid their little 
brown hands wonderingly on the life-like flowers in the soft car- 
pet as if to pluck them, and never wearied of admiring the “little 
men and women in the corners,” as they denominated the statu- 
ettes. There was nothing indecorous or repulsive to be seen or 
heard. Each seemed happy in his or her way, and not unappre- 
ciative of the kindness of the heart that had planned this plea- 
sure. Ungainly figures were there, and some hard-visaged faces ; 
but it was only a grotesque assemblage of persons, all of whom, 
to judge of external signs, were enjoying themselves to the utmost, 
without jealousy or envy. 

Mrs. Honeywell glanced doubtfully at her own rich dress and 
her daughter’s pink satin. Was anything more unfortunate ! 
What did all this portend? Did Mrs. Guy mean to insult them ? 
The hum of voices ceased ; all eyes were turned upon the fash- 
ionable ladies, who felt much more out of place than their hum- 
ble brothers and sisters beside them. And where was the whimsi- 
cal Mrs. Guy, meantime? ©, here and there, with a smile for 
one, a kind word for another, astonishing Mrs. Honeywell, as well 
as her less critical auditors, by her skill in playing the piano-forte 
for the amusement of her juvenile guests. That lady and her 
contemporaries were not talkative. The unfortunate tableaux 
had crushed all desire for show and sensation. With blank faces 
and depressed spirits they watched the gradual renewal of social- 
ity in the motley group, speaking to none outside their circle, and 
gathering their robes of silk and velvet about them, as if fearful 
of contamination. Mrs. Guy, finding them unwilling to be pleased, 
and disinclined to be happy, left them to their reflections, which 
proved so disagreeable that they soon retired, casting wishful 
glances in the direction of the dining-room. 

Refreshments were served early, the thoughtful host remember- 
ing that an early leave-taking was desirable. With the assistance 
of Edward Somers, who somehow happened to be present, every 
want was attended to, and every known wish gratified. Glad 
faces, sparkling eyes, and merry laughs were universal. Many a 
weary, sorrow-laden heart was made joyous that night. Many 
poverty-stricken ones fared sumptuously for once in their lives. + 
Many half-fed boys and girls crammed themselves with nice things, 
wishing they could have such every day, and wondering if some 
good fairy did not bring the nuts and apples to the “ great house.” 

And a good fairy did preside over the whole; one who felt 
more genuine satisfaction at witnessing so much real enjoyment 
than she would in giving a dozen modern parties to people who 
meet to talk meaningless nothings, and make a show of wealth. 

A second time Mrs, Guy's carriage went on its no longer mys- 
terious journeys, carrying its freight of happiness to humble 
homes ; and when the last one had gone, Mrs. Guy, with blessings 
from aged lips still ringing in her ears, sat down to think of the 
tay of sunshine she had thrown across the life-paths of a few of 
her lowly brothers and sisters. She was aroused from reflection 
by a light knock at the door. At the words “ Come in,” Edward 

Somers entered. . 

“Your guests are all safo at home, Mrs. Guy. I only eglled 
to inform you of their arrival, and bid you good-night,” he said. 

“Which I have to thank uy faithful ambassador for. Come, 
Edward—Mr. Somers, have we not had a good time?” 

“I think we have; good times are a natural consequence of 
goed actions, you know,” 

_ “'There—thank youe-that will do,” returned Mra, Quy, laugh- 

ingly, pushing @ chair towards him. “Sit down a moment. I 
ogotistioal just now; want to talk of myself.” 
hover was a better chance for a compliment, but Edward 

a Was strangely embarrassed : he seated hiaself im silence, 

Your mother was hore to-day.” 

feared: much,” he rejoined, with troubled look. 

not like her tone and manner. frankly tell you that 


ie Went away aa ignorant of what she wished to uow as when 


she came. Had she approached me differently, I think I should 
have been more accessible. I fear I am not amiable, Mr. Somers.” 

“My mother has strong prejudices; you must pardon her 
hastiness.”’ 

“ Willingly. But do you know that I mean to tell you what 
everybody is wishing to know,” she continued in a light tone. 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. Guy; Ido not deserve the honor.” 

“O, yes you do, or Lshould not honor you! But first tell me. 
frankly, if you have not felt some curiosity += k=vw more of my 
history ?” 

“T have, Mrs. Gay; I do not wish to disguise it,” he answered, 
blushing at finding the great wish of his heart detected. 

“There is no need—no need. I can understand it. But I 
shall tell you, voluntarily, what many have sought to know, be- 
cause you have taken me as I am, and never obtruded upon sub- 
jects which I chose to keep private. I respect this consideration 
and forbearance so much, that I shall try to repay it, in part, by 
telling you something about the ‘peculiar Mrs. Guy.’ I have a 
habit of coming to the point at once ; therefore I need not waste 
a quantity of words in telling a short story. My father had a 
very dear, dear friend, who professed himself under lasting obli- 
gations to him for favors received in his younger days. This 
friend had a son, and it came to be the one great wish of my 
father’s life that that son and myself should be united in marriage, 
This may or may not have been a wise desire; I have no dispo- 
sition to judge the motives of the kindest of parents. But his 
choice was not mine; I opposed it. And it was not until he lay 
upon his death-bed that I gave up my own will and consented to 
his darling wish. We were married by his bedside—I a girl of 
eighteen and he a man of thirty. My father died, happy ; Llived, 
miserable. My husband made no effort to induce me to like him, 
and a few months brought about plenty of unhappiness and re- 
pentings on both sides. He was sorry he was a husband, and I 
regretted being a wife; so we mutually agreed upon a separation, 
and in due time the law—that great nallifier of vows—freed us 
from marriage bonds. I took my mother’s name, and forgot my 
unpleasant matrimonial experience as fast as I could. My quon- 
dam husband has since been hit by Cupid’s shaft, and has bound 
himself again in Hymen’s chains. I wish him well. So you per- 
ceive, my friend,” she added gaily, “that there is little of the ex- 
tremely shocking or the highly culpable connected with the 
redoubtable Mrs. Guy.” 

Edward Somers raised his head, and looked inexpressibly 
relieved. 

“You have made me very happy, Mrs. Guy,” he said, warmly. 

“Then you are made happy very easily, I think,” responded 
the lady. 

“ And a word more from your lips,” he went on to say, in a 
half-hesitating, uncertain tone, “ would enable me to remain so. 
May I—may I—” 

“ Certainly you may !” interrupted, or rather assisted Mrs. Guy, 


frankly giving the yeung man her hand, and smiling very gra- 


ciously and encouragingly. 

Reader, let us leave them alone. In particular cases, more 
than two is one, or more, too many; and Edward Somers will, 
undoubtedly, say much that will interest no one bat Mrs. Guy and 
himself, love-making being essentially a private matter. 

Mrs. Somers soon took Edward to task. She had heard of the 
scandalous doings at the “ great house ;” how her son had dis- 
graced his family by countenancing the unbecoming conduct of 
“that odious Gay woman ;” how she had added insult to injury in 
the treatment of her equals and superiors by bringing them into 
contact with paupers and beggars and clod-hoppers ; how he had 
encouraged her disgraceful proceedings, and lowered himself in 
the estimation of respectable people by wheeling about the rub- 
bish of community in a satin-lined carriage, at her nod and beck. 
She had said it was scandalous, she would make it more emphatic, 
it was outrageous! She queried what would come next. 

“T will tell you what will come next, my dear mother,” re- 
sponded the young man, with an equanimity greatly in contrast 
with Mrs. Somers’s heated, flurried manner. “A wedding will 
come next, I verily believe. I like—nay, I love this Mrs. Guy, 
and she has promised to be my wife.” 

“To be your wife! That hat-wearing, boot-clumping, spade- 
driving, horse-racing, broom-carrying, window-washing, finger- 
snapping woman, youR wire! Edward Somers, you must be 
insane !”” exclaimed the maternal lips, with a marvellous rapidity 
of utterance. 

Edward smilingly shook his head, as it doubting the charitable 


“Do you know who you have fallen in love with ?’”’ pursued 
Mrs. Somers, emphasizing the fourth and the three last words 
peculiarly, looking compassionately on the victim of woman’s arts. 

“Why not, mother? Mrs. Virginia Guy of Boston, formerly 
of the South.” 

“No, my son; this unscrupulous character who has inveigled 
you into a promise of marriage, is, according to her own admis- 
sion, neither a widow nor a married woman. I leave you to 
judge of the morality of your wife elect—” 

“ Wife elect!” said a hasty voice. “ Who talks of a wife ?”’ 

“ Your own son, Edward,” answered Mrs. Somers. 

“Why—who—what! Didn’t you say, Ned, you hadn’t given 
the subject of marriage a moment’s thought?’ demanded Mr. 
Somers, puzzled at what he heard. 

“ And I spoke the truth ; for I had not, then, sir.” 

“ And didn’t you promise me to fall in love with that young 
lady I mentioned, you young scamp?” pursued the gentleman, 
adjusting his gold-bowed eyes, and eyeing Edward keenly. 

“] fear, sir, that your memory is treacherous; I promised to 
try to like her.” 


“And you have made that impracticable by liking somebody 
else without trying. Well, who is it, Ned?” 

“Nobody but that Guy woman!” said Mrs. Somers, not very 
graciously. 

She spoke before Edward could reply. 

“ That who?” repeated Mr. Somers, disregarding grammatical 
and all other rules in his efforts to exchange uncertainty for 
certainty. 

“Mrs. Guy—Mrs. Virginia Guy, mother means, I suppose,” 
said Edward, “ though her prejudice leads to the use of a title 
rather questionable in point of courtesy.” 

“ Our neighbor, Ned ?”’ 

Ned bowed. 

Mr. Somers reflected a moment, while Mrs. Somers regarded 
him attentively, as if querying whether he would not threaten to 
disinherit him on the spot. 

“To speak frankly, my boy, I’m disappointed,” he continued. 
“My friend and his niece are to visit us this week, I learn from a 
letter received to-day, and I hoped you would remain fancy free 
until her coming. Her name happens to be Virginia, also. Co- 
incidence, that. But what’s to be must be. I haven’t met this 
Mrs. Guy fairly face to face once ; I don’t even know how she 
looks ; I haven’t spoken a word to her, but I believe I shall like 
her, nevertheless. She isn’t afraid of a spider, and doesn’t scream 
if a dog looks at her. I shall like her, I know I shall. Give me 
your hand, Ned ; I wish you joy !” 

Mr. Somers grasped his son’s hand and shook it energetically. 

“ You wish him joy, do you, Mr. Somers ?” said Mrs. Somers, 
addressing her husband in a tone made up of vexation, chagrin, 
and a moiety of contempt. 

“Yes, mother, why not?” he responded, good naturedly. 

“Tam not your mother, Mr. Somers. I wish you would be 
induced to call me by my proper name,”’ said the irate lady, add- 
ing, “and in relation to wishing your son joy, you should—” 

The remark was cut short by the entrance of a lady and gen- 
tleman, whom Mr. Somers greeted warmly, and presented to his 
wife and afterwards to Edward. 

“‘Mother—Mrs. Somers, speak to Miss Eveleth. Ned, where’s 
your gallantry? Reach the lady a chair,” said Mr. Somers, sur- 
prised at the bewildered and motionless appearance of his usually 
polite wife and courteous son. The latter was the first to recover 
his self-possession. 

“ Virginia—Mrs. Guy, I do not understand—” he stammered. 

“Eveleth, if you please. Guy was my husband’s name; I 
shall ignore it, henceforth,” said Mrs. Guy, for it was the verit- 
able Mrs. Guy. 

“What! you married, Miss Eveleth? I never heard of it. 
And you know Edward, also? I never was so mystified in my 
life!’ exclaimed poor Mr. Somers, despairing of understanding 
the meaning glances now freely exchanged between his son and 
the lady. 

“ You are not very neighborly,” she hastened to say, “or you 
would have recognized in the eccentric Mrs. Guy the Miss Eve- 
leth of earlier days. I fear I have shocked you, as well as the 
rest of my good neighbors, by my outlandish habits.” 

The speaker glanced archly at Mrs. Somers. 

Mr. Somers occupied himself in studying her features and 
ejaculating, “ How curious!” while Mr. Manning, the lady’s rel- 
ative, rehearsed, for the benefit of the uninitiated, such portions 
of her history as the reader already knows. She had resumed 
her late husband’s name for a brief season, to gratify a whim of 
her own, which had for its foundation a desire for a quiet sojourn 
in a pleasant country village, unattended by the notoriety which 
beset the movements of the wealthy Mrs. Eveleth, and a wish to 
be free awhile from the conventionalities of city life. Perhaps a 
lurking hope that she might find a sympathetic spirit, unbiased by 
selfishness and unattracted by wealth, influenced her movements 
somewhat. At any rate, Edward Somers had no reason to regret 
that he was engaged to a lady of twenty-two, well educated, high- 
ly accomplished, and made very wealthy by the recent decease of 
a maiden aunt. 

Mr. Somers was in high glee. To shake hands again with Ned 
and kiss his prospective daughter-in-law, was the work of a mo- 
ment. It was curious, he protested, that everything should come 
out so fortunate. Virginia had changed considerably, to be sure, 
but if he hadn’t been an old stupid he should have known her. 
Served him right, for not being more polite and neighborly. Ned, 
lucky dog, had played his cards better, and was winning his hon- 
ors without question. If a good-looking woman, free, and worth 
sixty thousand dollars or more, chose to marry him, it was good 
enough for him. He didn’t pity him an atom. 

Edward Somers and Virginia Guy were wedded very quietly in 
church, one evening soon after, and retired to the “ great house,” 
without show or parade. It was a nine days’ wonder to the vil- 
lagers, and then it gave place to something else. Fanny Somers 
was very happy. She rode after the splendid black horses very 
often, and enjoyed herself to her heart’s content. And what shail 
we say of Mrs. Somers? Completely at fault in her speculations, ' 
she very gracefully changed her course to suit the general current. 
Sixty thousand dollars proved a balm of Gilead for her wounded 
“ propriety.” She never spoke of Virginia as “ that Guy woman” 
again. “ My son’s wife” was substituted, which, assutedly, had a 
better sound. By degrees she overcame her unfounded prejudices, 
and learned to love her daughter-in-law, distinguishing the good 
heart and clear head even if overshadowed by an “immense hat.” 

Edward Somers and his bride reside in the city in the winter 
season, but when the soft winds and the warm sunshine come, they 
return to the “ great house,” happy in past reminiscences and pres- 
ent realities ; while Mr. Somers drops in oceasionally to ask Ned 
if he has changed his opinion respecting “independent women.” 
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HON. GEORGE LUNT. manly and unaffected. As 
accompanying portrait was drawn expressly for & specimen wo 

us by Mr. Charles from an excellent daguerre- the following, entitled — 


Mr 
otype recently taken by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee & Case. 

been well engraved, and we consider it a correct 
f the original. George Lunt, who is now in 
the prime of life, and full of intellectual and 2 pe 
vigor, was born in Newburyport, in this State, and edu- 
cated in Cambridge. After his graduation at’ Harvard, 
he studied law and commenced practice in his native 
town. While engaged in p ing for the bar, he was 
principal of the Newburyport High School, and is affec- 
tionately remembered by his old pupils as an efficient, 
careful and kind instructor. His assistant teacher at 
that time, about 1826 or 1827, was Albert Pike, a gifted 
poet like Mr. Lunt, now a distinguished lawyer and poli- 
tician in Arkansas. The toga yielded for a time to the 
sword, in the case of Mr. Pike, and his military ardor 
carried him to the field of Buena Vista, at the head of a 
squadron of cavalry. About the date to which we re- 
ferred, Mr. Lunt had the usual compliment paid to rising 
young men, in being selected as a fourth of July orator, 
and acquitted himself to the satisfaction of an apprecia- 
tive audience. As a lawyer, he was noted for his stern 
integrity, urbanity and sound judgment. In 1843 he 
removed to Boston, and in the following year was ap- 


recently, we learn, 
department of the Boston Courier. He has served the 
ple of this State both as representative and senator, 
ing, when first chosen, one of the youngest members 
of the Massachusetts Senate. While in the legislature 
he exerted a powerful influence, and his speeches were 
always listened to with pleasure and attention. His 
commanding presence and dignified manner, tempered 
by urbanity, were well calculated to render an impression 
upon a public body, while his learning, ability, his manli- 
ness, and directness of purpose, with his high sense of 
honor, secured for him the respect of even bitter political 
opponents. Throughout his whole public course he has 
never stooped to the low arts by which some men attain 
influence and power. In the arena of politics his arms 
were spotless, and the purity of his private life was re- 
flected in the stainless integrity of his public career. We 
chanced the other day to take up an old volume which had 
from Mr. Lunt’s possession, in which we found annexed to his 
name the noble motto—“ Malo mori quam fedari.”” The date was 
1829—and that sentiment seems to have governed him throughout 
his life. Throughout all he has written, the refined, chivalric sen- 
timent of honor runs like a golden thread, giving the key-note to 
all his utterances. An unsullied reputation he has deservedly 
earned. His name is connected with no mean or doubtful act, 
and his biography, when written, will be that of a high-minded 
and honest man. To very many of our readers Mr. Lunt is 
probably known chiefly as a poet, and as such he holds an honor- 
able rank among the writers of New England. He has found 
time, amidst the cares of office and of a jealous and exacting pro- 
fession, to write much and to write well. His earliest production, 
the “Grave of Byron,” a poem in the Spenserian stanza, was 
written at the age of nineteen, and since he has contributed largely 
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HON. GEORGE LUNT. 


to the stores of American literature. 
tions, are the “Age of Gold,” published in 1843 ; “ Catiline,” 1845 ; 
“The Dove and the Eagle,” 1851; “Lyric Poems,” 1854, and 
“Julia,” 1855. In 1855 he published a novel called “ Eastford, 
or Household Sketches,” under the udonym of “ Westley 
Brooke,” and in the present year a book: entitled “ Three Eras of 
New England, and other papers.” Mr. Lunt’s poetry is charac- 
terized by pure and lofty sentiment, correct versification, a tender 
sympathy with nature and humanity, and a powerful command of 
language. It contains nothing startling or spasmodic, no efforts 
at dramatic effect, and belongs rather to the refined school of 
Campbell and Rogers, than to that of their successors. There is 
no coinage of new words, no glitter of conceits to trick out poverty 
of thought, no charlatanry—in a word, nothing but pure, vigorous 
Saxon, clothing pure and beautiful thoughts. Art infallibly re- 
produces the artist, and in Mr. Lunt’s poetry we see 


THE LYRE AND THE SWORD. 
The freeman’s glittering sword be blest,— 
Forever biest the freeman’s 
That upon the tyrant’s crest, 
Tis stirs the heart like living fire: 
Well can he wield the shining brand, 
~ Who battles for his native land; 


to the fray, 


gather at the feast of swords, 


And mid the vales and swelling hills 
That sweetly bloom in Freedom's 
= spirit breathes and fills 


His burning heart he may not lend 
To serve a doting eway,— 
A suppliant Knee he will not bend 
Before these things of “ brass and clay :” 
When wrong and ruin call to war, 
He knows the summons from afar ; 


While he, around their fathers’ graves, 
Strikes to old strains the freeman’s lyre! 


“ LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR.” 

The fine engraving herewith presented, is an accurate 
y of a fine painting by a distinguished English artist, 
5. 'H. Mole, and the ign is very pretty effective, 
A cart is being loaded up with peat, and the “bonnie 
Highland lass” in the foreground is about to her 
basket alone to swell its contents, when a “ bonnie braw 
John Hielandman”’ up and offers his assistance. 
It is thus that “love lightens labor.” Upon the first im- 
jon we received, from the action and situation of the 
res, we confess that we entertained some injurious 
suspicions of Johnny Scot being a thorough gentleman. 
We thought the artist intended that he should be under. 
stood to be a sly fellow, who merely lends a hand to one 
side of the basket for the purpose of enjoying a little chat 
and pleasant banter with the damsel. We endeavored, however, 
to invest the action with as much of romance as possible, es- 
pecially upon observing that he takes the considerably lower side, 
and that if they carry the burden between them to the cart, their 
relative positions will be the same, and Johnny consequently bear 
by far the greater portion of the weight. Still we felt some little 
reservation, which, upon reflection, we have no doubt was com- 
pletely unjustifiable ; for Mr. Mole, in all probability, knows the 
worthy Scot to be a model of knighthood, sans peur et sans reproche, 
and that he is about to swing the basket on to his own -shoulders, 
and of course he—or rather the aforesaid “ love ”—will make light 
of it; and the highly-gratified smile of the “bonnie lassie” her- 
self seems to intimate that she is no stranger to the illusion. The 
little “make-believe ” peat fire is ignited, we suppose, to try its 
perties as fuel; for between the “love” and the “ ”* this 

=~ couple must surely be sufficiently warm. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


vruten.—The Campagna about Rome is still 
its to arise from a thin strata of some kind 


posed by some iron- 
stone or fe ous sand a little distance from the earth’s surface, which 
by preventing the percolation of the water, causes great evaporation and 
exhalation during the hot reasons. 

Mas. R. 8., Medford. —The first coach in made its a a 


L. P.—The medicinal aloe is cut in the month of March in the island 
badoes. The leaves are cut off close to the stem, and so dis 
juice ay hy into 3 It is exposed to heat in copper rs until it 


acq y honey. 
Inquingn.— At Bushire in Persia the locusts gathered from the after 

being by a southeast wind, and having been and 
sold 


Lions, tigers, buffaloes, ete., are entrapped means. 

Cosrumzn.—The sash of the Turk’s turban is white linen, that of the Persian’s 

. red woolen. These are the distinguishing marks of their different } 
The Turks are of the sect of Omar, the ne of the sect of Ali. 

Reapsr.—Boileau, the French poet, wrote very slowly. It is calculated that 
he only wrote seven thousand lines of poetry in forty-five years; being two 
ands days for each jine. 

Miss V. C.—The princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria's infant, was beptized with 
water from the river Jordan, presented for the ty Captain 
Nightingale, of the Hyderabad (Kast India) cavairy. 

Jessie” and Janet” are both so-called diminutivesr of “ Jane.” 

¥. 8.—The law of = one does not acknowledge the marriage of a widow 
with the brother of her d d husband as legal. 

M. C.—The Cambridge horse railroad passes Longfellow's residence. The 
house is Jittle —— in external appearance since it was occupied by 
Gen. Washington as his head-quarters.— Epes Sargent resides in Roxbury. 

Tuxsris.—In the records of the town of Stratford, the name of the 
great dramatist’s family in spelled “ Shakspere.”’ insisted on by 

L. P.—Softening of into sys- 
tem in em eee tient. It is to be desired that 
white lead should be dispe with as a t, if zine white, which is 
harmless, can be made as effective. 

Srupext.—8Sir John Herschel! says that, ‘‘ by far the most remarkable comet 
which has been seen daring the t oa is that which « in 
the spring of 1843, and whose became in the twilight of the 17th 
of March, in England, as a great beam of nebulous light, extending from 
a point above western horizon, through the stars of Eridanus and 

Quenist.—Malle he, though a , Was not 

sician. His idealism approaches nearest to that of Bishop 
Berkeley. 

Mania W.—It is said that Joan of Are never shed blood with her own hands, 

though she exposed herself in battle at the head of her troops. 


Tue Crors.—We learn from a carefully prepared statement, 
gathered from all parts of the country and published in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, that the average crops of all staples this year 
will be unusually large and excellent. 


“Tae Weexcy Noveretre.”—This little clipper craft is out- 
sailing the entire literary fleet. Beautifully illustrated and crowded 
with original tales and sketches, it is a great favorite. For sale 
everywhere for four cents. 


Music Map.—These seems to. be-a brass band epidemic: in 
New York just now. Heaven save the mark! Where do the 
’spirants practice ? 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The wheat crop of this year will be, on the whole, the 
largest ever garnered in this country. 

-+». There are said to be more families remaining in town this 
summer than there ever were before. 

-»». Aman by the name of Buffum, seventy-five years old, 
lately swam a mile and a quarter in the Mystic River. 

+++. It is said that a tea merchant of this city cleared by one 
Yoyage the sum of sixty-five thousand dollars. 

+++. The mutiny among the native troops in India is far more 
serious than was thought at first, and may cost a war. 

+++. The city police now wear badges with a separate number 
on each—a very excellent plan. 


-++. When an American is dignified he is dignified with a ven- | 


geance—all iciness and ramrod perpendicularity. 

+++» The Chinese are in great trouble—civil war raging through 
the provinces—embroiled with England—and now a famine! 
-+.. Sweet oil drank freely, is said to have proved an antidote 
to the poison of strychnine. 
Virginia at the Mt. Gilead springs and at Waterford 

++» Many of the pearls that have lately been found by persons 
prodigal of time and labor, have been found worthless. 

+++. At South Windsor, Ct., lately, some farmers were prose- 
cuted for getting in hay on Sunday—but the case was dismissed. 
+++» The work on Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse is 
tapidly under the supervision of Col. B. 8. Alexander, U. S. A. 
+++. Sadi, a discontented philosopher, said, “ Whatever is, was 
to be, yet nothing is as it should be.” A decided grumbler. 
‘s+ Richard Boylston, of the Farmer's Cabinet, N. H., died 
lately at 78, He was one of the oldest printers in New England. 
-+++ The insurgents in Italy lately came very near inaugurating 
‘formidable revolution—but it turned out a fiasco. 

*+++ Rachel, the actress, is really dying—the brilliant star of 
the French stage will soon be quenched in darkness. 

‘++. Mr. Page, the painter, has returned to this country, after 
™ absence of eight years in Europe. 

*++» Dr, Rae, the discoverer of the remains of the Arctic ex- 
Pedition, has been rusticating at Cape Cottage, Portland. | 

*s+» Joking for a profession is hard work. The principal 
Writers for Punch are a melancholy set of men. 

Re Dr. Rae’s vessel in which he will go to the Arctic regions 
* brigantine, called the Iceberg, measuring 117 tons. 

‘+++ Tt is proposed to purchase Burnett's Wood and Riddle’s 
330 acres, to make a park at Cincinnati. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

There is good reason why the American people take a deep 
interest in the affairs of France. Though not the customer which 
England is, still, the two countries keep up a constant commercial 
intercourse which is rapidly increasing in importance ; and a kindly 
interest is always felt in the affairs of a nation with whom we deal 
in the way of business. But trade and money, profit and loss, 
importation or exportation, have little to do with the deep sympa- 
thies which the name of France awakens in thé bosom of every 
true American. France was the friend of America when America 
sorely needed friends. When America sorely needed money and 
arms, and a foreign political influence to cast in the balance 
against her then great enemy, now her great friend, England, 
France furnished them. The most chivalric spirit of France was 
the warmest friend of the greatest son of America. Only once or 
twice have these international relations of amity been unkindly 
jarred, and then only briefly. 

We have done that justice to France which England has until 
lately denied her. While England has charged the French people 
with fickleness, we, more just and impartial from the distance of 
our stand-point, have seen them, ever since their great revolution 
of the past century, striving to better their political condition. 
Their repeated failures have not extinguished ‘their aspirations 
after liberty. Deceived in 1840, disappointed in 1848, they were 
treacherously surprised, garrotted and bound in the coup d’etat of 
1852. But that their hopes and efforts are not crushed, has been 
shown in the very heavy liberal vote thrown in the late elections, 
and though they have chosen but few representatives of liberal 
opinions, still they have achieved a great moral victory. In the 
city of Paris, to the astonishment of the emperor and court, the 
people elected democratic representatives in the teeth of imperial 
influences. It was not a triumph of red republicanism,—not a 
victory of the ignorant and ferocious rabble of the faubourgs, but 
a victory of moderate men, of true patriots, and of the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie, or citizens. The emperor is said to have exclaimed : 
‘What have I done to these Parisians? If there is a city in the 
world that ought to be attached to a name, it is Paris to that of 
Bonaparte.” 

But the Parisians had good reasons for inflicting a lesson on the 
throne. They have been disgusted at the “shameful way in which 
high functionaries have enriched themselves and gorged their 
families with gold at the expense of the state and of the public.” 
It is true that Napoleon ITI. has embellished his capital with splen- 
did buildings, and inaugurated new streets, but his very improve- 
ments of the capital have turned working-people out of doors, 
and raised the price of lodgings, allowing the landlords to coalesce 
and triple their rents. He has gone too far and too fast. And 
the Parisians have also been disgusted at the complete muzzling 
of the press, and the restriction of individual liberty. It is noto- 
rious that in Paris and throughout France, the government has 
interfered with private busihess ; now undertaking to regulate 
prices, and now to control the money market. We read that “it 
is notorious that, especially in previncial towns, discounts and 
pecuniary accommodations have been withheld by the banks from 
traders who have shown themselves hostile to the government.” 
It is clear that Napoleon has committed a great blunder in offend- 
ing and alienating the money-making and money-loving class of 
his subjects. Byron tells us that you may kill a man’s family 
with impunity, but that it is fatal to meddle with his pocket. In 
the opposition to the imperial government, however, there are 
higher elements involved; but we have dwelt upon the citizen 
class, because it is the most dangerous class in France when 
thoroughly roused. The six million bayonets of France may 
look formidable on paper, but they will prove a forest of reeds if 
the men who supply the sinews of war are alienated from the sup- 
port of the government. 


+ 


A Srnezr’s Retort.—La Gabrielli, a celebrated cantatrice of 
the eighteenth century, invited by the Empress Catherine to sing 
at the St. Petersburg theatre, demanded a salary of ten thousand 
roubles. “ But,” said the empress, “my field-marshals cost me 
much less.” “ Very well, then,” replied the artiste, “let your 
field-marshals sing for you.” 

Hattrer’s Deatu.—The learned Haller, on his death-bed, 
noted the beats of his pulse with perfect coolness. “The artery 
has ceased to beat,” he said to his friend, Dr. Rosselet, and 
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“Batiovu’s Dottar Monrarr.”—Certain parties seem to be 
greatly troubled at the vast circulation which our Dollar Maga- 
zine is reaching. Don’t worry, gentlemen, the people know their 
own wants and tastes best. 


“Tux Frac or our Umion.”—We will cheerfully send a 
copy of this favorite domestic paper, without charge, full to over- 
flowing with gems for the fireside, to any one who will drop us a 
line desiring the same. 

Poor Par.—Lope de Vega, who is said to have written eight 
hundred'plays for the Spanish stage, received for each five hun- 
dred reals—about twenty-six dollars. — 


A weiemtr Marrer.—To be faithful to the present moment, 
hour, day, and its state, is a most weighty matter, and demands 
man’s most serious consideration. 


snoven.—Very few persons have sense enough to 
despise the praise of a fool. 


A PHILOSOPHER AT THE OPERA. 

The Italian Opera, with its concomitant of ballet-dancing, has 
become a fixed fact, one of the world’s institutions, universal and 
all-applauded. It is established on the banks of the Seine; it 
trills and capers on the shores of the Neva; it has its local habi- 
tation by the Thames ; Mahmoud affords it protection at Stamboul ; 
and, following the march of empire, it holds mperial sway in our 
western world. Hither it sends no longer the used-up voices of 
expiring prima donnas, and the spavined limbs of dancers, who 
have run through their eareer in Europe; but such nightingales 
and skylarks as Jenny Lind and Madame La Grange, the latter 
so lately worthily crowned with a golden chaplet at the New York 
Academy of Music, and such youthful elasticity and grace as be- 
long to Robert, and the later wonder, Rolla. The man who does 
not relish the opera and ballet is of incomplete organization. 

Yet hear how that more than half-Teutcnized Carlyle speaks of 
the Haymarket Opera, London. “Artists, as they are called, have 
been got together from the ends of the earth, regardless likewise 
of expense, to do dancing and singing, some of them even geniuses 
in their craft. One singer in particular, called Coletti, or some 
such name, seemed to me, by the cast of his face, by the tones of 
his voice, by his general bearing, so far as I could read it, to be a 
man of deep and ardent sensibilities, of delicate intuitions, great 
sympathies, originally an almost poetic soul, or a man of genius, 
as we term it; stamped by nature as capable of far other work 
than squalling here like a blind Samson to make the Philistines 
sport. One little Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, that night when 
I was there, went bounding from the floor as if she had been made 
of India-rubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, and inclined by posi- 
tive levity to bolt through the ceiling ; perhaps neither Semiramis 
nor Catherine II. had bred herself so carefully. Such talent, and 
such martyrdom of training, gathered from the four winds, was 
now here to do its feat and be paid for it—regardless of expense, 
indeed. The purse of Fortunatus seemed to have opened itself ; 
and the divine art of musical sound and Bhythinic motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all the magnificences which the 
other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. For you are to think 
of some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of it, too; to say nothing of 
the Stanfields, and hosts of scene-painters, machinists, engineers, 
and enterprisers, fit to have taken Gibraltar, written the history ot 
England, or reduced Ireland into industrial regiments, had they 
set their minds to it. Alas! and of these notable or noticeable 
human talents, and excellent perseverances, and energies, backed 
by mountains of wealth, and led by the divine art of music and 
rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven to them and us, what was to be 
the issue here this evening? An hour’s amusement, not amusing 
either, but wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened select populace 
of male and female persons, who seemed to me not worth much 
amusing.” Verily, in matters of music and dancing, Carlyle 
must be looked upon as a deaf and blind Philistine. 


A yxotep Man.—Gen. Joseph M. Hernandez, the first delegate 
from Florida in Congress, died in Cuba last month. He was a 
Spanish citizen of Florida before its transfer to the United States, 
and a brigadier-general in the U.S. army during the Florida war. 


+ 


Savinc anp Spenp1nc.—A complete miser is said to be a 
happy man ; but Dr. Johnson remarks, that a man who spends and 
saves is the happiest man, because he has both enjoyments. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. William H. Brown, of 
Stockton, Cal., to Miss Frances A. Tuttle; by Rev. Mr. May, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., Mr. C. A. Damon to Miss Ada Bartlett; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles 
W. Strout to Miss Sarah A. Currier; by Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Mr. A 
M. Godfray, of Mobile, Ala., to Miss Cornelia Patten, of Brunswick, Me; by 
Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. John Black to Mrs. Agnes Tipping; by Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, Mr. William Chadbourne to Miss Isabel Patterson.—At Cam 
by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. William Leighton, Jr. to Miss Marietta B. Melvin, 

Bradford, N. H.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ide, of Mansfield, Mass. 


Mr. William H. Smith to Miss Eliza M. Tuck.—At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. El- 
lis, of Charlestown, James W. Austin, Esq., of Charlestown, to Miss Ariana 
E. Sleeper.—At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. George C. Goodwin, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Hannah E. Bradbury.—At Watertown, by Kev. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Francis Ivers to Miss Grace A. Hayward, both of Cambridge.—At 
Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Nelson A. Newhall to Miss Hannah B. Car- 
ter.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. Charles E. Tucker to Miss Emeline 
A. Stone.—At Andover, by Rev. Mr. ¥isher, Mr. Preston C. Crafts, of Boston, 
to Miss Catherine F. Merrill. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Mathias Kramer, 63; Mrs. Rhoda Folsom, 62; Mr. George 
» 21.—At Roxbury, Mr. John Downes, 50.—At Cambridge, Miss Esther 
C. Sargent, 41.—At West Cambridge, Mr. Eugeve A. Brooks, 256.—At Win- 
chester, Asa Locke, Esq., 75.—At ipswich, Capt. Robert Kimball, 67.—At 
Writham, Mrs. Adeline J. N. Hobbs, 31.—At Lynn, Mr. Leonard Lewis, 47; 
Mr. William Hawkes, 57; Widow Miriam Silsbee, 62.—At Salem, Mr. John H. 
Vent, 33; Miss Mary Foley, 38.—At Lynnfield, Dea. John Perkins, 84.—At 
Essex, Miss Ellen V. Norton, 21.—At West Boxford, Mr. Stephen Reynolds, 
76.—At Newburyport, Mrs Mary Hickey, 70; Mr. George T. Tappan, 62; Mr. 
Cutting Lunt, 72; Mr. Moses Cheney, 73.—At Lawrence, Mrs. Augusta EB. 
Gale, 26.—At Worcester, Mr. John H. Robinson, 29.—At Burlington, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, of Boston, 36.—At Middleboro’, Mrs. Phebe Kingman, 50.— 
At East Bridgewater, Mrs. Sophia J. Bates, 25.—At Monument, Mr. Joshua 
Avery, a revolutionary pensioner, 100.—At Haverhill, Mrs. Caroline J., wife 
of Rev. Charles H. Coe, 84.—At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Ellen Bagley. 30.—At 
Taunton, Mrs. Mary Matteson, 71; Widow Hannah Hodges, 79.—At Dighton, 
Matthew Briggs, Eeq., 75.—At Easton, Mr. Phineas Randall, 86.—Aé Iunt- 
ington, Widow Vashti Bishop, 87. . 
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The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
EHEU! 


BY ELIZA T. MORIARTY. 


‘Too soon has sorrow shaded 
Days that were passing sweet : 
Too soon the flowers have faded 
That blossomed *peath my feet ; 
Joy’s golden harp is broken, 
Tts heavenly lays are hushed, 
But naught shall e’er betoken 
How this young spirit’s crushed. 


My heart was tranced in glory, 

The hallowed dawn of love 
Breathing its blessed story 

To hope, the white-winged dove ; 
A shadow passed before it. 

Love's phantom light then fled : 
Despair, the vulture o'er it, 

The white-winged dove lay dead. 


Bright is the world without me, 
Dark is my world within ; 
The happy are about me, 
But ne’er to peace can win 
The heart that pines forever 
In sileace, grief and pain, 
Whose deathless love can never 
The white dove see again. 


SEEMING. 


All live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming ; 
The clergy scorn it not. and the bold soldier 
Will eke with it his service. All admit it, 
All practise it; and he who is content 
With showiag what he is, shall have small credit 
In church, or camp, or state. So wags the world.—Oip Piar. 


SEA SHELLS. 


Of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace porch, where, when unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remem bers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.—Lanpor. 


Enitor's Easy Char. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Happy they are who can escape from the cares of business, the heat. din 
and dust of cities, during the burning days of August, even for a week. 
Their nights are nights of pleasantness, their days are days of peace. In 
winter we can seal our windows against the neverceasing noise of a great 
city; but in summer we are at the mercy of every carriage that rolls home- 
ward at midnight. or every rk rt that wakes the morning echoes in the 
faint gray light. But in the country, what hushed repose from the hour of 
nightfall '|—only the whispering kisses of breeze and tree—only the melan- 
choly serenade of the whippoorwill, not inharmonious, if not too near; or 
perchance the steady gush of a water-course—a sound at once lulling and 
refreshing. Not umwisely do our b men ti find the courage to 
sever the links that bind them to the counting-house, and lead, for a few 
days, a pas existence... ... There were great days in classic 
Cambridge last month, and the dinner of the Alumni was an event to be 
marked with a white stone in the calendar of all those who had the fortune 
to join in that high festival. Winthrop presided with dignity, tact and grace 
—there were bright gushes from the exhaustiess fountain of Everett's elo- 
quence—the venerable Quincy showed that the “light of other days” had 
not yet faded—Holmes gave proof that the votary of science may still be a 
favorite of the Muses—Motley furnished evidence of the co-existence of mod- 
esty and talent—and Lord Napier spoke as became the high-bred representa- 
tive of a great and honored mation. There were many others. too, who 
adorned the occasion, and made it an event... ... The other day the marriage 
of a lieutenant of marines took piace in the church of Notre Dame-de-Lorette. 
at Paris. The wedding party bied in the isty to sign the register. 
The Officiating priest asked the Christian mame of one of the witmesses. 
“ Bugene.”’—** The name Cavaignac.”’—Is it spelt like the general's 
“ Bxactiy.”—“ Your General of division.” The priest bent his 
eyes with astonishment on the speaker. rose, bowed, and said, in a voice 
broken with emotion, “Then I have the honor of addressing the celebrated 
General Cavaignac’” “The hero smiled as he nodded assent. There is still a 
prestige attached to his mame in Paris ..... Seme thirty boys, picked up in 
the streets, on a recent Sunday sang several pieces, in a New York church, in 
an admirable manner, showing what training will do. The boys go to the 
West in a few days...... It is better to love a person you cannot marry, than 
to marry a person you cannot love. This is a short text fora long sermon, 
which h xperi will ti to preach ‘‘ until the last syliabie of 
recorded time.”’...... Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barnegat Bay, 
and which unti! lately was little valued, is now becoming a source of profit 
to several persons, who gather it, dry it. and send it to New York, where it is 
used for sofas, mattresses, etc...... Sir Walter Scott, who wel] understood 
the female heart, says, “It is impossible to conceive a woman so atrociously 
offended by the man whom she has loved. but what she will retain a fund of 
forgiveness, upon which his penitence, whether real or affected. may draw 
largely, with a certainty that his bills will be answered.”....., An old gentie- 
man, wishing to be at his ease on horseback, took his horse to a riding mas- 
ter, to be taught toamble. Two or three trials were made upon the animal 
with but partial emceess. ‘* Zounds, sir, do you call this an ambile?” said the 
owner. “ No, sir,” replied the equestrian, “1 call ita pre-amble.”......The 
telegraph lines now in operation in the United States consume annually 
about $60,000 worth of zinc, $10,000 worth of nitric acid, and €80,000 worth 
of mercury , besides other sums for sulphuric acid, etc. .... . We smiled slightly 
when we read the following :—** Georgiana ! Georgians! 
paddie?”—* Tim's got it in the woodshed spanking Roxy Ann!” To what 
base uses do butter paddles come at last...... A Yankee has just invented a 
suspender that contracts on your approach to water, 60 that the moment you 
come to the puddie it lifts you over and drops you on the other side...... Ap 
Albany payer thinks it is woman, and not her wrougs, that ought to be re- 
dressed... ...A Wisconsin editer says that at Marietta, Ohio, the French min- 
ister, Count de Sartiges, was introduced as Count Sausages......The patron- 
age now.extended to art is one of the most eucouraging signs of the tinfts. 


stimulated; and it is gratifying to see in how many instances men standing 
high, both in general society ‘and in churches, are b ‘ing the patrons of 
the beautiful. ..... Cooke, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving orders to 
a widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little girl, when their 
friend, the performer, was about to be stabbed by his stage rival. Roused by 
the supposed imminence of his danger. the girl started up, exclaiming, “0, 
don’t kill him !—on’t kill him! For if you do, he wont give us any more pit 
orders!” Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some people, was a 
lively sense of benefits to come...... We like such frankness and simplici 
as a young lady recently exhibited in a brief but interesting con ti 
with her paternal progenitor. “Whi don’t you wear your ring. my daugh- 
ter, when you go out walking?”—“ Because, papa, it hurts me when any one 
squeezes my hand.”...... Divers are engaged in hunting up sunken vessels 
and on the bottom of Lake Ontario, with the view of raising them for 
their valuables. We hope to chronicle divers ries of property. ..... The 
homeliest woman in the world may render herself more attractive, by the ex. 
hibition of delicacy and refinement, than the prettiest simpleton that ever 
smiled, whose head is “innocent of a thought.”...... A woman who attempts 
to turn herself into a very indifferent sort of man, adds not a soul, vor a 
body either, to the census of manhood; and Jeaves the world one woman less 
wherewith to bless itself. It is a very economical and prudent arrangement 
of nature, certainly, that nobody fit to be a woman will ever try to be a man 
Make a note, ladies... ... The bell of Minot’s Ledge lighthouse has been found 
by the contractor employed by the government to fish up the iron founda- 
tions of the old structure. What tales that old bell could tell if it had a 
tongue!...... The rights of women consist in the right of being affectionate, 
industrious and obedient. Such is the law as laid down by one of the sterner 
sex, who does not consider it the duty of man to reciprocate. ..... It was good 
advice of a crusty old bachelor toa tic niece—Keep an account book 
instead of an album...... Mormons from Europe continue to pour into this 
country. They are generally. of course, as ignorant as brutes. ..... The sal- 
aries paid to the government officials in Canada are 
gets $31,000, his house rent and servant hire. The ten ministers get each 
$6000—six dollars a day during the session of parli t,and “i 
patronage.” The engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway has a salary of 
$13,000. The servants of her majesty are not celebrated for working for 
nothing. .....We Yankees are required to hear ** Woodman, spare that Tree” 
sung pretty often, to make us keep our axes off such venerable settlers as 
that we are about to describe. A poplar tree in Monongahalia was sawed into 
one inch and 1 1-4 inch boards. and one log. which will make about 400 feet, 
is yet in the woods. -One log, twelve feet long. cut from a limb of the tree 
which put out sixty feet from the ground, made over 1000 feet of boazls. 
When prepared for market by seasoning, the boards from this tree will bring 
the owners over $130...... It is a comfort for the homely to know that invio- 
lable fidelity. good humor, and complacency of temper, outlive all the charms 
of a fine face, and make its decay invisible...... Spanish robbers are very po- 
lite. It is said that an Englishman was once accosted on a lonely road by a 
ruffian. ‘Sir,’ said he, “you have my coat on—may I trouble you for it?” 
The Englishman drew outa pistol, and told the fellow he was mistaken. 
“* Sir,” said the robber, “I perceive that Iam. Will you do me the honor to 
communicate your name, that I may ber itin my prayers?”...... There 
is a vast difference between true and false modesty. True modesty is a flower 
whose grateful odor endures for ages. False modesty is a weed as poisonous 
as stramonium, and as deadly, in its ultimate effects, as the prussic acid dis- 


tilled from the green and pretty leaves of peach-trees .....A great number of 
troops have arrived at Havana from Spain, which, we suppose, betokens 
heavier taxation for the poor Cubanos. ....The poorest economy in the world 
is for merchants to keep their clerks on starvation salaries. ..... Copper has 
been found near Ripon, Wisconsin, while excavating for the railroads, which 
is entirely pure. ..... Paris proper has i d two h d in 
population since Louis Napoleon first assumed sway. But, on the other 


hand, the population of all France has ceased to increase. A sad commen- 
tary on the imperial form of government. ..... Crops in the West, in spite of 
croakers, are in good diti Emigration is fast i sing, and property 
on the increase. ..... A good writer has somewhere said, “‘ The high affection 
of some people may be compared toa summer's brook after a hasty rain, 
which is full and noisy for a little time, but soon becomes dry. But true, 
divine love is like a river, which always runs, though not with equal depth 
and flow, and never ceases til! it finds the ocean.”...... How many of us do 
not, at one time or another, fight over some subject after exactly this man- 
ner:—A Neapolitan fought fourteen duels to prove that Dante was a greater 
poet than Ariosto. 
to kn 
dying man, to tel] the truth, I never read either Dante or Ariosto.”. .. . . . As 
there is no prosperous state of life without its calamities, so there is no ad- 
versity without its benefits. .....The St. Paul Advertiser states that during 
the present season, nineteen stone and ten brick buildings have been com- 
pleted, or are now in progress of erection, in that city. the aggregate cost of 
which is $340,000. The number of frame buildings would count by hundreds, 
ranging in value from $100 to $10,000. Such is the progress of the North- 

R.covsd We are sorry to learn that it will be many months before the 
United States troops reach Utah... ... The loss of life by the burning of the 
Montreal is now thought to be 258. And how indignant it makes one feel to 
think that a quarter part of these victims might have been saved, if proper 
provision had been made...... There never yet lived that young lady who 
did not like to be told she was pretty......We forget the name of the author 
who wrote so truthfully—It is the gift of poetry to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odor more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than the blush 
of morning... ... Annually 4000 new houses are in course of construction for 
40,000 new comers, in London, the most populous city in Europe, and sur- 
passed only by the great cities of China... .. is confined to no sta- 
tion, and it is astonishing how much good may be done, and what may be 
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neum. Mr. Brougham is one of the most popular men connected with the 
stage in this country, and a brilliant ormament to the profession...... The 
less wita man has, the less he knows that he wants it...... Mr. Bovee, in 
“Thoughts, Feelings and Fancies.” asks, ‘Where is book-making to end? 
The present itch for scribbling seems to point to a period when every man 
will have enough todo to read his own productions. The era of war has 
passed away—the era of speech has come; but the era of thought and of few 
words is yet to come.” 


eee? 


STYLE OF HERODOTUS. 

Perhaps few persons are aware how often they imitate this great 
historian. “Children and servants,” said a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, in 1828, “are remarkably Jderodotean in their style 
of narration. They tell everything dramatically. Their says he 
and says she are proverbial. Jf an educated man were giving an 
account of the late change in the administration, he would say, 
‘ Lord Goodrich resigned ; and the king, in consequence, sent for 
the Duke of Wellington.’ A porter tells the story as if he had 
been behind the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor— So Lord 
Goodrich says, “I cannot manage this business ; I must go out.” 
So the king, says he, “ Well,then, J must send for the Duke of 
Wellington, that's all.”’ ‘This is the very manner of the father of 


Where art flourishes, refinement, intellect, aud all the best affections are 


hi -” Mr. Dickens’s ‘Sarah Gamp’ is a fine specimen of this 
manner.—From Timbs's “ nat generally Known.” 


Choice Wiscellang. 


CAN INSECTS TALK. 
A striking instance of a possession of a capability of spreadi 

intelligence, and that of a somewhat absurd = ares is furnished 
by experiments that have been made by Huber and others upon 
bees. Every one is aware that the queen-bee is an object of the 
greatest solicitude and attention to the workers of the hive; and 
yet, among so many thousands, and busily employed in different 
and distant parts of the colony, it would r impossible for 
them to ascertain—at least before the lapse of a considerable time 
—whether she was absent or not. In order to see whether bees 
had a power of conveying news of this kind, the queen-bee had 
been stealthily and quietly abstracted from the hive ; bat here, as 
elsewhere, ill news was found to fly apace. For some half hour 
or 80, the loss seemed not to be ascertained ; but the progressively 
increasing buzz of agitation gradually announced the proving 
alarm, until shortly the whole hive was in an uproar, and all its 
busy occupants were seen pouring forth their legions in search of 
their lost monarch, eager to avenge with their stings the insult 
offered to their sovereign. On restoring the captured queen to 
her subjects, with equal secrecy, the tumult speedily subsided, and 
the ordinary business of the community was resumed as before the 
occurrence. That in such cases as those above narrated, informa- 
tion, and that of rather a complex character, was transmitted by 
one insect to another, cannot be doubted. But by what means ? 
All that has been ascertained upon this point is, that the ants and 
the bees cross their antenne: ip a peculiar manner with the an- 
tennee of the others that they encounter, and this action being re- 
ted again and again, seems to be a mode of communicating 
aes common amongst the insect races.—Habits of Insect 


GYMNASTICS IN SWEDISH SCROOLS. 

There are two respects in which the Swedish school system is 
far superior to ours. One is the universal teaching of gymnastic 
exercises. Every school building has its large, high room, with 
earthen or matted floor, and all sorts of implements for developing 
the muscles—ladders, poles, wooden horses, cross bars up to the 
roof, jumping places, ropes for swinging, knotted ropes for climb- 
ing, etc. The scholars are not allowed to exercise on what they 
wish, but there is a regular, scientifically arranged system. They 
are trained in squads, and move and march, sometimes to music, 
at the word of command. Ata large public school at Stockholm, 
I saw the lads at their noon lessons in gymnastics. The teacher 
gave the word, and a dozen sprang out towards a tall pole with 
cross bars, and clambering up it, each | with his legs; then 
they recovered themselves, and let themselves down. Another 
party, one after the other, climbed up a naked mast; another 
pulled themselves up, hand over hand, on a knotted rope ; others, 
in succession, played leap-frog over a wooden horse; they then 
marched to the beat of the dram. The smaller or weaker boys 
begin with the lowest grade of exercise, and follow up, according 
to a scientific system arranged for health. They all seem to go 
into it with the greatest relish, and showed well trained muscular 
power. I could not but conclude that the superior physique of the 
learn that and stren; have their unescapable laws !— 
Bayard Taylor. 


HONESTY OF THE FRENCH LOWER ORDERS. 
A French paper records the following acts of probity among the 


lower classes. A 2 erer, nam Gevignon, found a gold 
chain and seal, which he immediately carried tO the commissary 
of the police; they were delivered up to the owner, a lady, who 


promised to see the finder and reward him. A lad, an apprentice 
named Ch eau, aged 12, also found a gold seal and key, 
which he delivered to the commissary. The considered this 


act so natural, that he did not even mention it to his father, who 
only heard of it when the owner called on him with a reward. A 
child, six years of age, found a gold bracelet worth from 500 
francs to 600 francs, which his father, a milkman named Lamotte, 
residing in the Rue Lepelletier, delivered to the police. A brace- 
let, worth 200 francs, was found by a policeman named Fieschi, 
who deposited it at the office of the commissary, by whom it was 
restored to its owner, the finder refusing any reward. Another 
policeman named Scheller, found a valuable article of jewelry at 
the races, which was also restored; and a gendarme named Ri- 
viere was equally honest with a parcel of lace which he found in 
the Avenue de igny. It can scarcely be considered, says the 
paper, a compliment to these officials as a body to consider it ne 
cessary to thus publicly record acts of probity performed as though 
they were remarkable circumstances. A street-sw found a 
purse containing 1104 francs, which he immediately delivered to 
the commissary of police. 


TO PREACHERS. 


I have found the following rules to be of mach service to my- 
self, and respectfully suggest to my brethren in the ministry the 
propriety of testing their merits :—1: Resolve to be brief, as this is 
an age of telegraphs and peeing £343 2. Be pointed; never 
preach all around your text without hitting it. 3. State your pro- 

itions plainly, but do not stop long to particularize. 4. Avoid 
introductions, but plunge into your sermon like a swimmet 
into cold water. 5. Condense ; e sure have an idea, 
then « it ri out, in the plainest, shortest possible terms. 
6. Avoid all high-flown language ; quote no Hebrew nor Greek; 
aim to be simply a preacher. 7. Be honest enough to own that 
you do avail yourself of help from any source. But in using 
helps, be sure you do not make stilts of them, when your own legs 
are far better. 8. Expect the Father’s blessing; you are his sr 
vant, and can do nothing without it. 9. Stop when you are done. 
Among the many rules given the preacher, I have found it ¢ot- 
venient to adopt the above, as being such as were profitable to me- 
And now, my brother, if they will do you any good, you are wel 
come to them.— George C. Baneroft. 


SEVERE, BUT TRUE. 

The poner Mr. Ryle, in one of his tracts, gives these sc 
tences :— plain truth is, that many believers im the preset! 
day seem 80 dreadfully afraid of doing harm, that they hardly 
ever dare to do any good. are many who are fruitful 
jections, but barren in action; rich in wet blankets, but poo 


in obj 
in anything like Christian fire. They are like the Dutch dep 
ties, who would never allow Marlborough to venture anything, 
and by their excessive caution prevented many a victory fo™ 
being won. ‘Truly, in looking round the Charch of Christ, a ma 
anigght sometimes think that God’s kingdom had come, and God 
will was being doue on earth, 60 small is the geal that come 
lievers show. It is vain to deny it,” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Essux Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS @ year, 
hesides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form s club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us # line to that effect. 


$5yiterial Pelange. 


Governor Marcy leaves a widow, a daughter, and two sons. 
Mrs. Marcy was at her sister’s, in Rochester, and the daughter was 
on a visit to Troy, when the governor died. One of the sons is in 
the navy; the other resides in California. Mr. Marcy’s only sur- 
viving brother lives on the old homestead at Southbridge.—— River 
water contains about twenty-eight grains of solid matter to every 
cubic foot. Hence, such a river as the Rhine carries to the sea 
every day 145,980 cubic feet of sand or stone. —— A native Afri- 
can, a Krooman, caused great excitement in the Atlantic Basin, 
New York, by running naked up the rigging of the brig Flora, in 
which he arrived from Africa. He had become frightened. He 
was shaken off the topgallant yard at last by main force, and for- 
tunately fell overboard, where he was at length captured by his 
friends. —— Steiner, the balloonist, had, it will be remembered, to 
abandon his balloon on Lake Erie. It was found next day in the 
woods in Canada, 150 miles from where it was abandoned. —— The 
wheat crop of Indiana, last year, was estimated at 13,000,000 
bushels. A farmer, who professes to be well acquainted with the 
principal wheat districts in the State, says this year’s crop will 
exceed 18,000,000 bushels. Last year, along the streets of 
London, the enormous quantity of upward of 80,000,000 gallons 
of water rushed for the supply of the inhabitants, being nearly 
double what it was in 1845. A gentleman of Norwalk, Conn., 
had seated at his table, lately, five relatives, whose united ages 
amounted to four hundred and twelve years. —— A Sacramento 
(Cal.) paper says :—‘‘ Dr. Newsom, of Red Bluffs, has a big rattle- 
snake in a jar, which he has attempted to starve to death. The 
snake has had nothing to eat since last August, but weighs two 
ounces more now than when he was put in. —— There are about 
1,500,000 pounds of iron worn out annually by the horses and 


mules in the U. 8. service. The shoes are fitted to the horse’s 
foot in the most perfect manner, and fastened with nails as before. 
They are swedged between dies, and when finished, are as uniform 
in weight as United States coin. A large portion of the swamp 
of Florida is said to be capable of producing 500 bushels of frogs 
to the acre, with alligators enough for fencing. Besides these, 
the mosquitoes can present bills enough to drive off whoever may 


Venture to dispute the title of the present “ Squatter Sovereigns ” 


of the place. —— Think of what London is! At the last census 
there were 2,362,236 persons of both sexes in it; 1,106,558 males, 
of whom 146,449 were under five years of age. The unmarried 
men were 399,098 ; the wives, 409,781 ; the widowers were 37,099; 
the widows, 110,076. The enormous sum of eleven millions 


of dollars was paid by the United States, during the last year, for 


the single item of guano. London is the healthiest city in the 
world. During the last ten years, the annual deaths have been 
on the average of 25 to 1000 of the population ; in 1856, the pro- 
portion was 22 to 1000; yet in spite of this, half of the deaths 
that happen on an average in London, between the ages of 20 and 
40, are from consumptiori’ and diseases of the respiratory 
organs. —— The Rev. Mr. Cronyn, of London, Canada West, 
has been elected to the newly-erected bishopric of Canada West. 
His majority was one vote. His competitor was the venerable 
Archdeacon of York. An English paper winds up an eloquent 
article on the evils of war by declaring that “ England has never 
lost so many men by disease as by bottles!” The compositor who 
changed the a of “ battles” to the o of “bottles ” did not thereby 
much diminish the truthfulness of the declaration. — It is said 
that since the opening of navigation in February, at least two 
hundred persons have been drowned in the Ohio River, between 
Wheeling and Pittsburg. —— The enormous increase in the manu- 
facture of whiskey in the West, within the past few years, is 
attracting considerable attention at present, on account of the pur- 
poses to which the product is applied. Much the larger portion of 
it is manufactured into alcohol, the shipments of which to France 
have been enormous. A Cincinnati paper states that only a few 
days ago 10,000 barrels of alcohol were sold to one house in New 
Orleans, intended for shipment to France. 


> 


Ax Apotogy.—Sheridan Knowles was once berating the firm 
of Saunders & Otley in their bookstore. One of the partners 
Stepped forward, and complained that he was personal in his 
remarks. “Not a bit of it,” said the dramatist. “If you are Mr. 
Saunders, hang Mr. Otley; and if yon are Mr. Otley, then cou- 
found Mr. Saunders! I wouldn’t be personal for the world !” 


Por Artisrs.—Sketching tents six feet six inches by six feet, 
Weighing only eight pounds, are now sold in London for only six 
— Can't some of our American manufacturers take the 

t 


American Literature.—The Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) 
has been recently publishing a series of well-written articles on 
American writers. 


Gkxera Worrn.—It is proposed to erect an equestrian statue 


in bronze of General Worth at the junction of Sth Avenue and 
Street, New York. 


A brisk Business.—During the past four months, the autho- 
tities of Chicago, have overhauled three thousand rascals. 


Gatherings. 

The whole number of miles of railway in the world is 51,266. 

New flour from this year’s wheat is for sale in the Chicago 
markets. 

The annual salt product of the United States amounts to 
12,370,000 bushels. 

About 20,000 tons of iron were manufactured in the Lake Supe- 
rior region last year. 

An Illinois paper says there is a man in Olney so dirty that the 
assessors put him down as “ real estate.” 

A brute named John —— has been tarred and feathered in 
Hudson for keeping his child im filth, and nearly starving it. 

The State House for South Carolina, commenced at Columbia, 
is to be of pure white marble, and to cost two millions of dollars. 


The pilot , who run the steamer Canadian ashore in the St. 
Lawrence, sentenced to be deprived of his commission 
for life. 


In Montpelier, Vt., lately, A. C. Nash, a workman on the 
State House, was seriously injured by a stone falling upon 
him in such a way as to nearly crush one of his eyes ont of his 
head. 

The Ohio Female Medical College, under the presidency of 
Alphonso Wood, A. M., has 165 pupils. The a buildings 
are eight in number; the main structure was recently completed 
at a cost of $60,000. . 


The question has been asked why it is considered impolite for 
gentlemen to go into the presence of ladies in their shirt sleeves, 
while it is considered in every way correct for the ladies themselves 
to appear before gentlemen without any sleeves at all. 

Hiram Morris, a wealthy and a citizen of Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, was lately conveyed to the asylum at Utica a 
raving maniac, in consequence of excitement prodaced by attend- 
ing a camp meeting, and died shortly after his admission. 


Amos Kendall has given to the deaf and dumb asylum of the 
District of Columbia a house and lot near his own residence at 
Washington. The widow of the late Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of 
Hartford, Ct., and his son Edward M., will be teachers in the 
institution. 

A young man named , coming into Rochester one day, 
lately, on an excursion boat from the lake, was holding a pistol 
by the muzzle, when his arm was carelessly hit, and the pistol 
exploded, tearing his hand to pieces, and scorching the cheek of a 
bystander named West. 


A gentleman of Waterbury, Conn., is manufacturing an inge- 
niously-constructed carriage-top. It is designed for vehicles on 
which tops are only occasionally required. It can be easily de- 
tached and stowed away in a box under the seat when not in use, 
occupying but little space when folded up. 

A party of Cincinnati gentlemen have purchased the Winnebago 
Reservation in Northern Minnesota, for 340,000. It is a tract of 
70,000 acres of land, upon which the U. 5. government has ex- 


nded two hundred thousand dollars in erecting six hundred 

ouses, improving farms, ete., for Indians, now removed. 

One of the most singular inventions we have yet heard of for 
use in celebrating the national anniversary, was made in the east- 
ern part of Belmont county, Ohio. It was a fifty-six pound weight, 
drilled out, and loaded with powder, etc. As might be expected, 
upon being fired it exploded into fragments, killing one person, 
and severely wounding others. 


A well-dressed lady called at a store in Hartford, Conn., a few 
days ago, and looked at some very fine lace collars, but thought 
she would not purchase. The clerk soon missed several articles, 
however, and set an officer on the track of madam, who was 
caught in the very act of slipping some shoes into her carpet-bag 
in another store on Main Street. She was let off on payment of 
$50. 


A boy named Narcisse Lamontague, aged 18 years, saved eight 
children from the wreck of the steamer Montreal. It was by seiz- 
ing the door of a state-room, placing the children upon it, and 
pushing it before him while he swam. At different trips he suc- 
ceeded in landing on a dry rock or on the beach eight of the sur- 
vivors, who would have otherwise met, with the hundreds of 
others, a watery grave. 


A widow woman named Margaret Asten, a servant at a hotel 
in Troy, died suddenly, recently, by the accidental rupture of a 
varicose vein of the leg. She was engaged in shelling peas a 
short time previous to her death, when she was noticed to stop her 
work and to go up stairs. The marks of blood on the stairs 
caused her to be followed up, and her door broken open, when she 
was found to be dying from loss of blood. She left a child of six 
years. 

T. B. Anderson, a miller near Atlees Station, Hanover county, 
Pa., a short time since found a strange man secreted in his mill, 
with a of stolen articles. ‘The thief insulted Mr. Anderson, 
when the latter knocked him down with a handspike. He was 
finally brought to his senses by the free use of cold water, and 
started towards Richmond. same evening, the man was 
found dead not far from Mr. Anderson’s residence, and the body, 
being exposed on the ground, was partially eaten by hogs during 
the night. 

An amusing incident occurred, recently, in regard to Powers’s 
Fisher Boy. A gentleman who set a high value on his copy of 
this pote &f work, before embarking for Europe, had it carefully 
shrouded in cotton and deposited in a box. A gang of juvenile 
burglars invaded his premises, broke open the case, and thought, 
from its weight, to find plate within ; but when the white visage of 
the marble sleeper caught their eyes, by the dim light of a lantern, 
thinking they had disturbed a corpse, they dropped their thieving 
tools and incontinently fled without a particle of spoil ! 

We have never known a season when so many persons have 
been reported as suffering from spider-bites. The latest instance 
is that of a little son of Herbert Thayer, of Manchester, N. H., 
who complained on one day, recently, of starting pains in his right 
side and leg, and on examination, two small pimples were discov- 
ered on the thigh. Soon a swelling commenced, and at last 
accounts the child was in a critical a Prins sores have 
matured. His physician pronounces it the bite of some poisonous 
inseet, probably ‘ies of the black spider. 

As Judge Treat, of the U. S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri, was on his way, recently, from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati, he accidentally fell from the platform of the hindmost 
car in the express train while in rapid motion. Stnnned by the 
shock, he lay for a couple of hours insensible, and, as the time 
was night, he was not perceived until he recovered sutticiently to 
to the nearest dwelling, when he took the train again for 

incinnati, Fortunately no train passed over-the road while he 
lay insensible upon it, and, strange to say, though very much 
bruised, he escaped without any other injury. 


Foreign Ttems. 


Choice pieces of the sirloin of beef sell in Paris at fifty cents a 
pound. A fowl brings $1 25. 

In France more than one-third of the women married in 1853 
knew neither how to read nor write. 

Seventeen hundred were lately congregated in Queen 
Victoria’s no man tell. 

The diamonds and emeralds on the Hungarian dress which 
Baron Sina wore while the emperor of Austria was in Hungary, 
were valned at $260,000. 

In consequence of the excellent prospects of the harvest, the 

ian government has resolved to take off the export duty now 
levied at the French frontier upon cereals coming from Belgium. 

The Prussian government has definitely decided upon a military 
establishment upon the island of Ragen. The cost ts estimated at 
eight millions of thalers. Preparations will be commenced this year. 


Charles Frederick Louis Von Schiller, the oldest, and for some 
time the only surviving son, of Frederick Schiller, died at Stutt- 
gardt, on the 22d of June, of dropsy in the chest, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

The London Times, of 22d of June, says :—It would have been 
wise to leave France quiet while she was rate. The chain 
neither clanked nor burdened her. Now that she is bidden to rise 
and dance in her fetters, she must hear their ill-omened sound, 
and feel their intolerable weight. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. Nothing succeeds so well as success.—Talleyrand. 

.... Certain acts may be rendered legal, but can never be ren- 
dered legitimate.— 

.... For want of spirit for study, there are many saunterers, 
and have been many scandals among ministers.—Fuller. 

.-.. When once infidelity can persuade men that they shall die 
like beasts, they will soon be brought to live like beasts —South 

. The least degree of ambiguity which leaves the mind in 
suspense as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the greatest 
care.— Blair. 

.--. A man who has little or nothing to do with other men on 
terms of open and free equality, needs the native sense of five to 
behave himself only with a fair average of propriety —Emerson. 

..+. Say of a woman that she is wicked, obstinate, frivolous, 
but add, that she is beautiful, and be assured, that she will ever 
think kindly of you. Say that she is good, kind, virtuous, sen- 
sible, but very homely, and she will never forgive you in her life. 
—Alphonse Karr. 

. Providence has so ordained it, that only two women have 
a true interest in the happiness of a man—his own mother, and 
the mother of his children. Besides these two legitimate kinds of 
love, there is nothing between the two creatures except vain ex- 
citement, painful and vain delusion —Octave Feuillet. 


SHoker’s Wudget. 


“Don’t touch me, or I'll scream !” as the engine-whistle said to 


the stoker. 


A Yankee editor says that he liked to die a larfin, to see a 
drinkin’ chap tryin’ to pocket the shadow of a swingin’ sign for a 
pocket handkerchief. 

The woman who made a pound of butter from the cream of a 
joke, and a cheese from the milk of human kindness, has since 
washed the close of a year, and hung ’em to dry on a bee line. 

Widow Grizzle’s husband lately died of cholera. In the midst 
of the most acute bodily pain, after the hand of death had touched 
him, and while writhing in agony, his gentle wife said to him, 
“Well, Mr. Grizzle, you needn’t kick round so, and wear all the 

“sheets out, if you are dying!” 

A woman will never acknowledge to a defeat. You may con- 
quer her, you may bring her on her knees, you may wave over her 
head the very flag of victory, but still she will not acknowledge 
she is beaten—in the same way that there are Frenchmen who 
will not admit to the present day that they have lost the battle of 
Waterloo. 


“ Sedley,” said Charles II., “look me out a man who can’t be 


corrupted. I have sent three treasurers to the North, and they 
have all turned thieves.”—‘“ Well, your majesty, I recommend 
Mivert.”—* Mivert, you dog!” said Charles. ‘* Why, Mivert is a 


thief already !’”’—“ Therefore he cannot be corrupted, your maj- 
esty,” said Sedley. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ** household word ” from 
Maiue to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
rinted on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
@ neat and utiful style. 

(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea. discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

Ca ple prey iu its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 

word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C>> It is acknowledged that the good influence @f such a paper in the home 
cirele is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring 2pirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(>> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
te make home happy. 

(7 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year. S200 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 


y postmaster van receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample sent when desired. 
One copy of Tue Frac or Union, and one copy of Batovu’s Picro- 
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PANDA, THE KAFFIR KING. 

The spirited engraving published herewith represents King 
Panda, a noted Kaffir chief, of the tribe of Zooloos, and Mr. May- 
nard, an American traveller, who paid him a visit in 1841. The 
menacing attitude of the savage sovereign, and the alert coolness 
of his guest are well depicted. But the danger to the traveller 
is less imminent than might be imagined. The king is only en- 
deavoring to strike terror into his visitor, and neither he nor his 
wild armed followers will commit any hostile act. On the occa- 
sion which furnished the subject of the picture, the king suddenly 
——_ in his war-dress. his left hand he held four assagays 
(darts) artistically fashioned, under a white shield striped with 
black; in his right hand, which was ornamented with a bracelet 
made of a monkey’s tail, he brandished a steel ; on his 
was an otter cap, with silk plush enr-ploces that fell upon his 


S> 


PANDA, THE KAFFIR KING. 


shoulders, the whole surmounted by a nodding crest of blue and red 
plumes. Tufts of red and n wood, mingled with ox tails and 
monkey’s tails, decorated his breast and girdle. A twisted tail 
encircled his left leg, and his anklets were also formed of the cau- 
dal appendage of some animal. Thus attired, in the height of 
Kaffir military dandyism, the chief advanced in a menacing atti- 
tude, his’ hideous face expressing determination and ferocity, 
brandishing his formidable assagay, and taking aim at the heart 
of his visitor. Perhaps, had the latter testified the slightest per- 
turbation, the weapon would have been buried in his breast, but 
with true Anglo-Saxon hardihood he looked the Kaffir full in the 
eye and sat perfectly still, without moving a muscle of his coun- 
tenance ; so that at last the king ceased his hostile demonstrations, 
and falling back into the ranks of his followers, put them through 
a series of evolutions which displayed their agility and dexterity. 


which the spectators follow 
either on foot, horseback, or, 
as in the present instance, on 
elephants. When the ante 
lopes are seen, the driver makes 
a circuit, so as gradually to 
approach without alarming 
them; the spectators either 
follow close, or go in a different direction, in order to distract the 
attention of the antelopes. As soon as the cart is within two hun- 
dred yards of the herd, the keeper unhoods the leopard, and the 
instant he has caught sight of the game slips him. The leopard 
springs from the cart and sets off, usually at an easy canter, to- 
wards the herd, invariably singling out the buck as its victim, if 
there be one in it. The antelopes, now thoroughly alarmed, 
off at the top of their speed ; the leopard gradually, and with 
a perfect ease to himself, diminishes his distance till within 
fty or sixty yards of the one he is in pursuit of; then, quickening 
his pace to its utmost, in alongside the animal in an instant with 
lightning-like rush. He gives, it a pat with his paw, generally on the 
haanch, which makes it , and ere it has time to recover, the 
leopard seizes it by the throat and holds it till the keeper comes 
up and puts the antelope out of pain by cutting its throat. 


SERPs 


128 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
ANTELOPE-HUNTING. 
= 2 sport of kil antelopes, by 
means of the chetah, or hunt. 
SSS are found in almost all our 
| 
: | | 
ANTELOPE-HUNTING, WITH THE LEOPARD IN INDIA. 


